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PREFACE 


The present year has been a year of rej«riang alt over the 
British Empire in of the globe ; in India it has 

been the most disastfous year sinOe the countty passed 
under British rule. A severe plagu^as all but depopulated 
the great cities of one provinc^ ; a destructive eartbqpake 
‘has ruined the towns^and villages of anotl^er ; and a famine, 
the mmt widespread in its area *'mown in India, has 
desolated the country iiom one extrqpity to the other. 

But the famine of 1 897 is only one of a series of such 
calamities which have visited India almost periodically 
within the present century. Famines are a thing of the 
past in Western Europe ; in India every generation, every 
period of twenty years, has its t^eW distress to tell. The 
year of the accession of the Queen was marked by a severe 
faming which desolated Northern India, and counted its 
victims by the million. The y^ of the Indian Mutiny 
was the commencement of the next twenty years, marked 
by three great famines — the famines of the Northr-West, 
of Orissa, and of Behar. The year in which the Queen 
assumed the title of the Empress of fhdia was the year of 
a more terrible famine in Madras, whid swept away five 
naillions of the people of Southern Indm. And the year 
'of tire Queen’s Diamond Jubilee has, unfortunately, been 
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marked in India by another widespread famine which 
em'braces tiie greater part of India within its sphere, and 
which, in spite of relief operations, is likely to count its 
victims by the million. The years 1BS7, 1 857, 1877, and 1897 
are sad landmarks in the modem history of Ipdia — land- 
marks not of progress and prosperity, but of desolation and 
disasters. 

Englishmen will not contemplate these facts with com- 
plaisance^ It is not gratitying to know that a country, 
possessing a rich and fertile soil, and a frugal and industrious 
population, is still subject to r^urring famines after a 
century and a half of British ruty.'^/^ is not pleasant to 
|e4rn that, after an uiy^terriipted ]>cace of forty years, the 
people of India shouT no signs of increasing ^rosjierity and 
greater security from distrgss. And it is sad to contem- 
plate that, in sjicte of a civilised administration, ^of the 
construction of railwSys'^and canals, of the vast extension 
of cultivation, and of the prosperity of foreign trade, India 
is still periodically desolated by calamities such as are 
unknown in Europe. 

The great famine in Bengal of 1 770 aroused the attention 
of Englishmen to the defects of the East India Company’s 
administration in the la£t century, and was followed by the 
Regulating Act in 1774, by Pitt’s India Act in 1784, and 
by Lord Cornwallis’s Permanent Settlement of Bengal in 
1 793. Unless we arc greatly mistaken, the sad events of 
the present year will once more direct the attention of 
Englishmen to Indian affairs, and will lead to reforms which 
are urgently needed. Under the Company’s rule, the 
renewal of the Charter every twenty years was an occasion 
for an inquiry if to Indian affairs. We have lost 'the 
salutary effect of^hose periodical inquiries now, and the 
direct administration of India by the Crown has, along tyjth 
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many great and obvious advantaws, this one disadvant^Jne 
— ^that the administration is virtuallj reqwnslble to node. 
But although the periodical inquiries into Indian adminis- 
tratimi have unfortunately been discontinued, recent events 
are directing the attention of Englishmen to Indian afliurs, 
and will before long require some investigation iifto the 
condition of the Indian people. Thoughtful men will ask 
themselves if the recurrence of destructive famines, five 
times within tlie forty years of the direct gover^ent of 
India by the Crown, indicates the normal state of a rich 
and fertile country; and if the death of eight or ten 
millions of human bel'^|rom starvation, within this period. 
Indicates the normal condition of an industrial and fru^fl 
population living in uninterrupted pcSiie. These are ques^ 
tions which will require some^definite inquiry and some 
definitt^ answer. • , 

^id if an impartial Inquiry be i&J^into these matters, 
as it must sooner or later, it will be found that the present 
administration of India, honest and able as it undoubtedly 
is, has drifted into some serious blunders. And the worst 
of these blunders is its inordinate expenditure, which is 
impoverishing the people, and making them defimceless 
against droughts and famines. It will be found that the 
continuous increase of tlie State-demand from the produce 
of the soil, which is virtually the only means of subsistence 
for the mass of the people in India, is making them in- 
capable of saving in good years, and resourceless in bad 
years. It will be found that the imperial policy of 
England in the east, to secure a 'sdentific frontior,' and 
to maintain an adequate army against Russia at the cost 
of India, is exhausting that rich and feitile country. It 
will be found that a system of almost unamited borrowing 
of ^glish capita], and of increasing the public debt of 
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Iifdia in times of pesM, drains the resoureea of the 
country for the payment of the Interest in gold. And it' 
will he found that the non-representation of the views and 
opinions of the people in the administration of th^ country 
makes it weak and uninformed in essential matters, wanting 
in tduhh with the people, and ignorant of the real condition 
and even the real poverty of the voiceless millona 

‘ It is an inherent condition of human affairs,* says John 
Stuart ^ill in his work on 'Representative Government,' 
'that no intention, however sincere, of protecting the 
interests of others, can make it safe or salutary to tie up 
their own hands.’ And the events- ^ the last forty years 
pirave that it is necessary, in order to protect the vital 
‘in1:erests of the peopte’bf India, to give them some voice 
in the administration of their own affairs, and to concede 
to them some foipn of representatiomsuch as it is wfe and* 
wise and practicabl« to ftmcede in India. Different classes 
of British manufacturers and merchants, capitalists and 
planters, have the means to press their demands on the 
Indian Government for the remission of particular duties, 
or the construction of new lines of railway, for the 
maintenance of special labour laws, or for accelerating or 
iretarding reforms in *btnl or criminal laws; and the 
Government of India has, not unoften, shaped its acts 
in furtherance of the interests of such classes. The^)eop1e 
of India have no such means to press their demands even 
ibr necessary and reasonable reforms ; they have no con- 
stitutional methods for expreming their wishes or explain- 
ing their views; and their interests are not adequately 
protected, because they are not constitutionally repre- 
sented. Instances in which the interests of the people 
have suffered in the past, because not duly represent^, 
can be cited without number; nor is it possible to i^e- 
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qaately safegoaid their interests in the future unless th^ 
be represented in some mailner in the Government of 
their country. ' By their own ^ands only/ continues Mill, 
‘can any positive and durable improvement of their cir- 
cumstances in life be worked out / and the time is near 
when Englishmen will see it fit and desirable to allow to 
the people of India some voice and some power, duly 
guarded, in improving their drcumstances in life. 

A brief retrospect of the past history of India on such 
an occasion as this may enable ns to under5t‘|bd Indian 
problems, and may help the cause of reform ; for the history 
of British rule in India has been a history of reforms in the 
past, and justifies t)ie hppe for reforms in the future. The 
forlorn pessimism which recognisq^ no progress in Indian 
administration in the past is botV ^lish and false ; 
the conventional optimism which shrinks from any reforms 
in Indian administration in t^Te future is equally silly and 
hurtful. The problems before us present moment are 
momentous and serious, and, in order to face those problems 
with an unbiased mind, we must honestly and gratefully 
recognise the progress which has been effected in the past, 
and earnestly and hopefully strive after needed reforms 
in the future. As an Indian who has carefully studied the 
history of his country during thos present century, who has 
witnessed the great events which have taken place in India 
during the last forty years, and who has taken his humble 
share in the work of Indian administration during a 
quarter of a century, the writer of these pages has honestly 
endeavoured to place the real needs of his country and 
the views of his countrymen before the British public. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the present little 
work is not meant to be a review of the general history 
of India, but is rather a review of reforms and popular 
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pregceaa in India in the past, and a forecast of the reforms 
needed in tiie future. I have not attempted to namte in 
detail the story of wan and cimquests, of military tarlimqibs 
and annexations. The tilun^hs of peace effected by such 
rulers as Cornwallis and Bentinek, Munro and Elphinstone, , 
runni ng and Ripon, are more relevant to my purpose, and 
have b«n narrated more fulfy, because they have an abiding 
influence in bmiefiting and elevating my countrymen. And 
behind the woih of these great and gifted rulers of India, 

I note tlfit influence of those great English statesmen at 
home who have led great movements towards reform and 
progress in England, who have insjnred reforms and progress 
in India, and who have given thefrj^es to the ages in 
which they lived. I have referred agiun and again to their 
and to English hfttoiy, because the history of progress 
in Englmil and the history of progress in India have flowed 
in parallel streams. Indian history, or rather the history 
of Indian progress ipul'*". British rule, is unintelligible with- 
out a reference to the history of progress in England. 

Such a dear understanding of the causes of progress in 
the past inspires us with hope for progress in the future. 
And in the midst of the csdamities which have overtaken 
India in the present year, and amidst the difficulties which 
surround Indian admini^dStion in the future, there is the 
solacing fiset that the times are in our favour, that refonns 
in En gland must lead to reforms in India, and that^lndia 
forms a part of that great rnodem empire which has accepted 
progress and self-govcnunent as its dominating ideas. 

ROMESH C. DUTT. 


Bandoatb, 

Avffuit, 1897 
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chapter I. 

THE AGE OF PITT AND V^V^LTilNOTON. 

Thi' recent celebration of the (Jueen sTliatnond .lubilee 
naturally recalls to niiiid the niennA’able exentfi, within 
and beyond the limits of the United Kinf>dom, which 
have led to the consolidalion of the British Empire 
during the pi’esent century. Our attention is called to 
those bold enterprises, and to that policy of wisdom, 
which have helpetl to draw closer various nations, living 
in diflerent latitudes and under different skies, who 
agree, however, in rendering a common homage to the 
Queen of England, And along with the story of the 
extension and consolidation of the British Empire, the 
still more instructive story of social, moral, and intel- 
lectual progi'ess, and of the advancemer-t of the people 
in influence and power, is vividly brougtit to our mind 
by t?5e great festival of the piesent year, a festival 

1 
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unique in the history of England, a festival of the 
completion of a sixty years’ reign. 

Such an occasion seems to be appropriate for placing 
before tlie British public a brief record of the progress 
which*^ India has made under British rule. The story 
of the rise of the Indian Empire has been told in 
voluminous works, as well as in short and entertaining 
books, tmd it is not with the purjxjse of repeating a 
twice-told talc that this little work has been under- 
taken. Our main object in the pi;psent narration will 
Ije to tell the story <pf progres'S, dnd trace the steady 

vancement of the people. The current of popular 
progress is often obscured in history by Ihe shadow of 
larger events ; , but, nevertheless, this obscure sti'cani 
spreads over ancKivides the land from age to age, and 
is worth more to the people than the most glorious waii. 
and brilliant victories which histonans love to narrate. 

It is needless to remind our reader's that, in tracing 
the history of progress itr India, it will be oiir duty to 
frequently refer to extrarreous causes — to those gi’cat 
impulses which are making for pr'ogrvss in England and 
in Europe. These causes are not always explamed by 
the historians of India ttith sufficient distinctness. Filled 
with a legitimate admiration for the great actors on the 
scene, the histor'ians of Irrdia often forget that those 
actors receive their cue from Europe, and that their 
most memorabl,e acts ate determined by great FiUropeati 
movemeirts. We have heard it said by respotrsible 
statesmen in Irrdia that the dcstirries of that cdturtry 
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should never be brought under the varying influents 
of English politics. That there should be a certain 
co nsisten cy iii the polic)' of the Indian Government is 
a proposition which needs to be stated to receive 
universal assent. But that India should move'in an 
orbit entirely her own, and beyond the influence of the 
great movements of modem Eui’ope, is neither ^possible 
nor desirable. 

To us the modern history of India is unintelligible 
without a reference* to^ the modern history of England. 
Wii are unable to grasp the policy of Loi-d Wellesley 
in India without comprehending tfte policy of Pitt in' 
Europe. We fail to follow^he great reforms inau- 
guratc^ in India b/Mum-o, Elphinstone, and Bcntinck, 
without knowing something of the ’parallel reforms 
effected in England at the siime period by men like 
('obbctt and Brougham, Canning and Grey. The 
vigorous policy of Dalhousie receives its true ex- 
planation from the foreign policy of Palmerston ; 
and the Liberal measures of Kijlon oi'e unintelligible 
withoi||t a reference to the Liberal measures of Gladstone. 
Throughout this century the rulers of India, whether 
under the East Lidia Company or under the Crown, 
have drawn their in.spiration from England, and the 
great movements which mark the histoiy of modern 
England have left their impress on the history oi 
modern India. In trying to elu cidat e the history of 
Lidia, therefore, we shall frecpiently Inive to turn for 
light and guidance to episodes in English history, which 

1— a 
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are sufficiently familiar to Engl ish men, but whose £ur- 
re^ing results are little suspected. .. 

The story of the rise of ilritish power in India 
virtually begins from 1745. But we pass by the events 
of the first forty years, the events of the age of Clive 
and Hastings, because they have been made familial' 
to the ^nglish reader by that most charming of his- 
torical paintei-s, l^ird Macaulay. And the- sutyect 
is woi-thy of his matc hless {le iicil. There is no period 
of English history, probably, which is lighted by such 
brilliant tints or shaded by such dark shadows ns this 
liret period of fintith conquests in India. The strange 
incidents which led to Jthe transfer of the supreme 
power in India.froin the grasp of the Great Mogul to 
a company of Wlidei's from the West, hitherto little 
known in Asia, ha\c in thciii all the romance which 
lightens the iwlventui’es of the most daring adventurers 
in unknown seas and lands, like Columbus or Gama, 
Cortez or I’izaiTO. As an iVuglo-Indiaii poet sings : 

‘ History never told 

Of monarch-merchants, heroes wandering fan 
A stranger talc of traffic or of war I’ 

On the other hand, this strange tale of traffic and 
of war is disfigured by incidents which thiow sombre 
sbidows over the scene it depicts. Englishmen in the 
last century heard of the tale with conceni, and became 
anxious for theiV good name abroad, and this feeling 
found eloquent expression in that most august of pro- 
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ceedings which even the Brit\ph Parliament has ever 
witnessed, the impeachment of Warren Hastings. 

To the end of his life, Edmund Burke felt that 
he had failed in the mightiest endeavour which he 
had made in the cause of justice and of right. But, 
nevertheless, if ever any man succeeded in vindicating 
right and jiLstice, that man was Edmund Burke. As 
one of the greatest of living writei's in England has 
pointed out, jthe side that is defeated on a particular 
issue is often victdlnoui in the wide and general out- 
come, j Looking back across tHfe ninety years th^t, 
divide us froip that memorable scene in Westminster 
Hall, we may see that Burke ^Ind moi'c success than at 
first aj^eai'ed. If he did not convict ^le man, he over- 
threw a system, and stamped its principles with lasting 
censure and shame. . . . That Hastings was accjuitted 
was immaterial. The lesson of his impeachment hail 
been taught with sufficiently imj)ressive force — the 
great lesson that Asiatics have rifjhts, and that Euro- 
peans have obligations ; tlmt a superior race is bound 
to obs%i’vc the highest current morality of the time in 
all its dealings with the subject cace. Burke is entitled 
to our lasting reverence as the first apostle and gi^at 
upholder of integrity, mercy, and honour, in the 
relation between his countrymen and their humble 
dependents.’* 

Wan-en Hastings left India in 1785, ^nd our present 
story begins from this date. The great Pitt had taken 
* ‘ Burke,’ by John Morley. 
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ch:^rge of his duties Prime Minister of England in 
the preceding year, and held that high post continu- 
ously for seventeen years ; antf the policy of the rulers 
of India during these years was a I’eflection of the policy 
of Pitt in Europe. In the very first year of his tenure 
of office Pitt passed his famous India Bill of 1784, which 
placed the civil and military tran.saclions of the East 
India Company under a Board of Control in England ; 
and the British Government thus became directly re- 
sponsible for the proper adfininistration of Indian 
p.frairs. The periotl 'of Clive and Hastings came to a 
natural end. 


Lord Rosebery has, in his Life of Pitt, dispelled a 
widespread miskjpprehjension, and has shown that Pitt, 
who is generally regarded as a great war Minister, was 
really the greatest {)eace Minister that ever held office 
in England. Ills soul was bent on securing, not the 
triumphs of war, but the triumphs of peace. Three 
times he brought forward his scheme of Parlianientaryl 
Reform — the last time in 1 785 ; but England was notj 
yet ripe for it, and in spite of the zeal and, ability 
of Pitt, his endeavours faile<l. In the same year he, 
brought forward his generous and statesmanlike Irish' 
scheme, proposing to admit Ireland to a pai+icipation 
of the commercial advantages of Great Britain, and 
denouncing in the strongest terms the past treatment 
of Ireland by England. But on this question also 
English prejudices prevailed; and one of the first and 
best opportunities for realij uniting the two countries 
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passed away. In 1787 a small colonizing expedi^on 
was sent to Australia, and the foundation was laid on 
which has been built iip in these hundred years the 
great self-governing Australian colonics of the present 
day. In the following year Pitt, prompted by Wil- 
berforce and supported by Burke and Fox, induced the 
House of Commons to take the burning question of 
the slave trade into consideration, r!id the Bill for its 
provisional regulation was passed shortly after. And in 
179S Pitt made hjs g[reat speech on this great subject, 
which all authorities consider th# highest effort even of 
his genius. He was so weak aiM exhausted thaif lie 
took some medicine before^^he began to speak ; but 
when, he once began, his long and .powerful oration 
showed no signs of weaknera, and dui-hig the last twenty 
minutes he seemed nothing less, than inspired. His 
great rivals on the opposite side were carried away by 
his eloquence ; Fox and Wyndham were loud in their 
admiration ; Sheridan was passionate in his praise, and 
Grey was equally enthusiastic. • Such were the noble 
reforms which I’itt endeavoiu'ed to secure during the 
first nine years of his administration, from 1784 to 
1793 ; and these yeara witnesseil the first gi'eat reforms 
in the government of India. 

Lord Cornwallis, the successor of Wan-en Hastings, 
landed in Calcutta in 178G. The appointment of this 
nobleman of high character as Governor -General of 
India was in itself a sign of the tinfcs ; and Cornwallis 
did not belie expectations. The Company’s servants 
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had from the very commencement found the task of 
civfl administration in India inoiie difficult than the 
task of defeating ill-disciplinc/i Indian armies in the 
field. Lord Clive, the victor of Plassy and the 
conqueror of Bengal, had signally failed in his system 
of civil administration. Under his system the ad- 
ministration of law and justice, as well as the colleit;ion 
of revenue, was still left in the hands of the Nawab of 
Bengal and the two deputy Nawabs of Patna and 
Murshidabad; and the revenue when collected was 
supposed to be made pver to the Company. In the 
meantime the Company’s servants weie busy with the 
Company’s trade, and also with making colossal private 
fortunes, with whjeh they hoped to letiie to England, 
as fast as jiossible. Tims, the supreme j)ower, which was 
responsible for the v;ell-lwing and protection of the 
people, did not concern itself with the administration 
of the country; while tlie Nawab and the deputy 
Nawabs and their subordinate.s, who were entrusted 
with the entire adininistmtion, did not feel that re- 
sponsibility for the good of the people which the 
supreme power alone can feel. They were collecting 
revenue for the Company, and were not sciupulous as 
to the means employed ; and the Company, so long as 
it obtained the revenue, believed itself free from the 
responsibilities of administration. Thus, under a dual 
system of government neither party felt responsible for 
'good administration, and the people were grievously 
oppressed. I’he English, as the supreme power in the 
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land, naturally got the odium for this state of thinjs 
and the thoughtful writer of the ‘ Siyar-ul-Mutakherin 
lamented that ‘ the new^-ulers paid no attention to the 
concerns of the people of Hindustan, and suffered them 
to be mercilessly plundered, oppi-essed and toriftented 
by officers of their own appointing.’ 

Warren Hastings totally upset the system of I.nrd 
Clive. He arrested the deynity Na^abs, and brought 
them down to Calcutta. A judicial inejuiry was made 
into their conduot .and administration, and their 
authority was abolished for ev«. He I'emoved the 
central revenue offices from Murshidabad and Patna 
to C'alcutta, and placed th^i under the supervision 
of English officials' under the name of the Board of 
Revenue. lie abolished the judicial ‘yiowem of local 
landlords or zemindars, and appointed an English officer 
in each district under the misleading name of Collector 
for the purposes of administration. Tlie Collector was 
responsible for the collection of revenues; he was the 
Civil Judge ; and he was also the Criminal Court in his 
district. A co<le of regulations was drawn up for the 
guidance of Collectors; and two Sadar Courts of Appeal 
were established at Calcutta. 


These measures give evidence of Warren Hastings’s: 
energy, vigour, and power of organization; but they 
also give evidence of his arbitrary exercise of powerj 
He swept away by a stroke of his pen the system which! 
had pi-evailed before; he took away ftoin local chiefs! 
and zemindars the power and the responsibility of 
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ke^;ping peace within their vast territoricR ; he rejected 
all co-operation on the' part of the people in the ad- 
ministration of their own cojloems ; and he set up 
young Englishmen, ignorant of the law and the 
customs of the country, to administer civil and criminal 
justice, to collect revenues, to repress crime, to maintain 
peace, and to be sole authority in all matters of ad- 
ministration in their districts. The system couM not 
succeed, and did not succeed. 

When Lord Cornwallis came to India, his great 
endeavour was to make these young district Collectors 
upright and honest administrators. The Collectors 
used to draw salaries varying according to their work, 
and in no case exceeding about 4.’! ,500 a year; but 
their irregular &nd additional gains amounted to a 
great deal more. The pagoda tree was shaken to some 
effect in every district by the very men appointed as 
the heads of districts. Lord Cornwallis abolished these 
irregular gains of the district Collectors ; and he forced 
the Court of Directors to grant them adequate salaries. 
He also effected a great improvement in the administra- 
tion, which has unfortunately been lost to us since, by 
separating the revenue and executive work from the 
judicial work. He limited the powers of Collectors to 
revenue work only ; and he appointed magistrates and 
judges in all districts for the performance of judicial 
work. And Lord C'omwallis also established four 
Provincial Appellate Courts, in Calcutta, Dacca, Mur- 
shidabad and Patna, between the District Courts and 
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the Sadar Appellate Ck>urt8 established by Hastings. 
All these measures Ixjar the impress of (Jomwallis’s 
judicious mind, his n£hie English instincts, and his 
desire to rule India on those principles of equity and 
justice which are recognised in all civilized countries, 
rather than by despotic jiower. In the woixls of a 
writer, who wiites with an intimate knowledge of his 
subject, ‘ The Cornwallis Ccnle, wh''ther for revenue, 
police, criminal and civil justice, or other functions, 
defined and set bounds to authority, created procedure, 
by a regular system of appeal gMardcd against the mis- 
caii-iage of justice, and founded *the Civil Service 8f 
India os it exists to this In one respect only 

Cornwallis failed to r ectify the mistakes of his pre- 
decessor : the almost entire exclusioif of the people of 
India from the administration erf their country was, 
continued. The i-esult proved disastrous in the end. 

We pass by the story of Cornwallis’s Mysore war, an 
account of which will be found in every book on Indian 
histoiy. Tipu Sultan was humbled, and ceded one half 
of his territories, which were divided among the English 
and their allies. He also consented to pay three millions 
towards the expenses of the war, and sent his two sons 
as hostages for the fulfilment of the terms. The peace 
was concluded in 1792. < 

But the crowning glory of Lord Cornwallis’s adminis- 
tration was the Permanent Settlement of the land 
revenues of Bengal, effected in 1793. The condition of the 
landed classes in Bengal — both landlords and cultivators 
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— ^ad been reduced to the last stage of misery through 
the blunders as well as the rajmcity of the Company’s 
servants and their Indian subordinates. The great 
famine of 1771 had desolated Bengal, and had carried 
away k third of the population of that fertile and 
populous province. Cultivated fields had relapsed into 
jungle, and villages had become the home of the wild 
beast. The vigorous administration of Warren Hastings 
gave the country some security and rest ; but his frequent 
and punctual calls for revenue, and his system of settling 
estates with the higheirt bidders, ruined the old landed 
houses of Bengal. 'Estates were sold to speculators; 
and money-lenders acquired vast properties, and screwed 
up rents in orde.’ to pay the demands of the Govem- 
ment. The result was disastrous. ‘ I may safely assert,’ 
wrote Ijord Cornwaliis, ‘that one-third of the C’oni- 
pany’s territory in Hindostan is now a jungle, inhabited 
only by wild beasts.’ f 

The proposal was then mode to settle the estates at a 
revenue fixed for ten “years. The inadequacy of such 
a measure was, however, apparent to the Gove^iior- 
Gencral. ‘ Will a ten years’ lease induce any proprietor 
to clear away that jungle, and encourage the ryots to come 
and cultivate his lands, when at the end of that lease 
he must either submit to be taxed, cu/ libitum, for his 
newly-acejuiml lands, or lose all hopes of deriving any 
benefits for his labour ?’ I^itl Cornwallis therefore 
desired the settlembut to be permanent, and the settle- 
ment was made permanent in 1793. 
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Those who judge the policy of Indian rulers me|ely 
by the amount of revenue which it produces have con- 
demned this act of LcSxl Coi-nwallis. Those, however, 
who judge it by happiness which it secures to the people 
of India will admit that no single measure of the 
British Government that can be named has been so 
beneficial to the people, and therefore to the Govern- 
ment under which they live. Cultivation has largely 
extended in Bengal within these hundred years, mainly 
owing to the Pcrmanerrt Settlement, and the profits from 
this extensiorr have reniaiited with the people, artd have 
bettered their condition. And os the Government aSk* 
for no increase of revenue fro|y the landlords of Bengal, 
‘they hjjve stopped the landlords from obtaining ittcr'case 
froiti cultivators, except on the most rxhsonablc grounds. 
Bengal cultivators to-duy ar’c therefore more prosperous 
and sclf-rtiyirrg, ntore free fiorir the grasp of the money- 
lender, and better able to withstand the fh’st onset of 
famiircs than cultivators elsewhere in Irtdia. For all 
this — for the increased happittess which has been secured 
to over 50,000,000 of jreople irr India — the credit is due 
to the large-hearted policy and the benevolent wisdom 
of Lord Cornwallis. 

Amortg the direct benefits which the British Goveni- 
ment have derived from the Permanent Settlement of 
Berrgal, there ar-e two of a specially marked character 
which require to be mentiorred. It is not easy, says a 
writer whom we have ah'eady quoted, ■to over-estimate 
the advarrtage of having a wealthy, iulluerrtial, and 
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prfaleged class who have everything to lose and nothing 
to gain by revolution ; and during the Mutiny of 1857, 
such disaffection as had broken ^out in Bengal soon dis- 
appeaiod, and ‘ the Sepoys took to the villages and the 
jungld^ and then they literally melted away belbre the 
impassive demeanour, the want of sympathy, and the 
silent loyalty of the Keniiudars.' In the second place, 
in years of scarcity and famine, which seem to recur 
periodically in India, the co-operation of the remindars, 
both in raising funds and in cairying out relief opera- 
tions, has been of inestimable value ; and in the pioscnt 
distressful year thtf pmuicr zemindar of Bengal has 
distinguished himself by a donation amounting to about 
L’100,000. 

Sir John Sho?B, afterwards Lord Teignmoulh, suc- 
ceetlcd Coniwallis aa> Governor-General, and niletl India 
from 1793 to 1798. Under his administration the 
I’crmancnt Settlement was extended to the Province of 
Benai-es. But the cunent of peac’cful reforms was now 
disturbed by the tul^moil of war, which hod already 
broken out in Europe, and which led to a change of 
policy in India. For about twenty yeans — from 1794 
to 1815 in Europe, and from 1798 to 1818 in India — 
the rocoid of peaceful rofoiTOs is poor ; the annals ai-e 
full of the incidents of war. Consistent!)’ with the 
plan which we have laid down for ourselves, we shall 
rapidly pass over these incidents, mitil we come again 
to a new period df peace and reforms. 

Pre-eminently a peace Minister, Pitt avoided being 
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drawn into a war as long as he could. When t|ie 
Revolution broke out in FVance in 1789, and the Bastille 
was taken, Pitt remained unmoved and firm amidst the 
wildest excitement. In 1790 Pitt wrote that England 
meant to persevere in the neutrality which it had 
hitherto scrupulously observed with respect to the 
internal dissensions of France ; and even in 1792 Pitt 
hoped to keep England ft-ee from the wai\ But the 
public feeling in England was too strong for Pitt. 
Aftei- the events ^f August 10, 1792, the British 
Government i-ecallcd their Ambasicidor from Paiis; and 
after the execution of Louis in 179i5, they ordered the 
ex-Envoy of l^rance to leave, JSngland, which virtually 
'meant g, declaration of war. France replied by an o|)en 
declai’ation of wai'. 

Into the events of the war, which- continned for eight 
veal's, from 1 794 to 1801 , it is not our puiposc to enter. 
The British Navy won renowned victories and swept 
the seas, but the British Army made only scattci'ed, 
feeble, and ineii'ectual efforts. These feeble and in- 
effectual expeditions by land cost England no less than 
60,00(T men up to 1801, without securing any great 
advantages, and MiU'aulay therefore has some grounds 
for calling Pitt an incapable wax' Minister. 

But Pitt’s policy should be judged, not by the result 
of the expeditions he sent out to the Continent, but 
also by the great coalitions he formed against 
Napoleon ; and if the coalitions, too^ failed, it is be- 
cause no human endeavours were then of any avail 
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against that great genius of war. Napoleon demolished 
the first coalition by his brilliant Italian campaign, and 
Austria, the last ally of Engfand, laid down her arms 
and concluded a treaty with the conqueror in 1797. 
The t indefatigable Pitt formed a second coalition, 
arming Russia and Turkey, Naples and Austria, against 
France ; and he even refused the Fiist Consul’s offers 
of peace, hinting that there could be no peace until 
‘ the restoration of that line of princes which for so 
many centuries maintained the , Fi'encb nation in 
prasjwrity at home, .,fuid in considei’ation and respect 
««broad.’ Najmleou sent his famous reply, alluding to 
the English revolution to which the Hanover line of 
kings ow«l the English throne ; but his most effectual 
reply was given in the field of Maiengo. The second 
coalition was demolished, and Austria concluded jieacc 
with France in 1801. I’ilt resigned in the same year, 
after holding the jiost of Prime Minister for seventeen 
years, and England concinded the Peace of Amiens 
with France. 

The two coalitions s[)okeii of above had been secured 
by a vast expenditure of treasure. In 1795, and again 
in 1797, the British Exchequer guai’anteed loans 
aggregating to over 1’6,000,000 in consideration of 
Austria maintaining her armies in war against France, 
and subsidies were also given amounting to over 
£'9,000,000. The total addition made to the national 
debt of Englandc during these eight years up to 1801 
was the fabulous sum of over X'334<, 000,000 ! 
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While Pitt made such vast sacrifices to maintain the 
war against France, hfei endeavours to crush every 
opposition at home were still more strenuous, and per- 
haps regrettable. The question of Parliamentary 
Reform which had engaged his attention in the earlier 
days of peace was shelved for ever, and the advocacy of 
such reform was now treated as a crime. In Scotland 
the Reform Party was persecuted anu punished with 
appalling severity. Muir, a member of a convention 
with revolutionary aiitis, was transported for fourteen 
years. Palmer, a clergyman, was transported for seven* 
years for circulating a paper in favour of Parliamentary 
Jleform. Skirving, Margarotf mid Gerrald were trans- 
ported.* In England the Habeas Corpus Act was 
suspended from 1795 to 1801. One Act enlarged 
the list of treasonable offences, and another Act 
forbade all public meetings of more than fifty persons 
without the superintendence of a magistrate. And 
regulations and restrictions were imposed upon the 
press. It is fair to Pitt to state that he rather 
yieldedato the public sentiment than led it. ‘The 
public in its terror called for more and more ; Parlia- 
ment passed eveiy repressive measure with something 
like acclamation ; it was not the coercion of a people 
hy a Government, it was the coercion of a Goveni- 
ment by the people.’* 

If such things could take place in England, it may 
be imagined that the state of things was a hundred 
* Lord Rosebery's ‘ Pitt,’ p. 167. 
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tiiAes worse in Ireland. Between the Catholic Party, 
agitating for emancipation, and the Ulster Protestants 
there was a feud worse than war. There were murders 
and roastings on one side, there were picketing and 
scourging, hanging and house- burning, on the other. 
The French sent expeditions to Ireland in 1796 and 
again in 1798, and in the last year the Irish rose in 
open rebellion, and were repressed with cruel and 
atrocious severity. 

Harassed by a war abroad, and probably more 
harassed by the state^of things in Ireland, Pitt resolved 
on a great measure. Ireland must l}e united with 
England. ITiere must-be one Parliament, not two; 
and this must be effected by any means by which it 
was possible to secure the object. In 1799 the Irish 
Parliament rejected the propositions of the Government 
for a union. Tlien followed a system of coercion and 
bribing to secure the abject. ‘ITie corruption was 
black, hideous, horrible ; revolting at any time, 
atrocious when it is remembered that it was a nation's 
birthright that was being sold.'* Out of 300 members, 
sixty-three were bi ibed or coerced to vacate their seats, 
and men favourable to the Union were elected, and the 
measure of Union was passed in 1800. ‘ The whole un- 
bribed intellect of Ireland was opposed to it,’ but the 
object aimed at was secured, and Ireland was united 
with England under one Parliament, so as to pi’esent s 
united front toUhe enemy. 

* Lord Rosebery’s ‘Pitt,’ p. 189. 
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Wc have dwelt at some length on these transactions 
in Europe because th« history of India during the 
closing years of the eighteenth century and the opening 
years of the present century is unintelligible without a 
knowledge of Pitt’s European policy. I^ord Moming- 
ton, who ruled India from 1798 to 1805, was Pitt’s 
friend and imitator. Before coming out to India, he 
had asked Pitt for a peerage of Great Britain, and Pitt 
had procured one for him by using his influence with 
the King. AmvetMn, India, Lord Mornington followed 
the policy of 1‘itt as closely as European policy can 
be imitated ip India. In 1799 Loid Mornington re- 
ceived the high title of Marquis Wellesley of Norragh, 
and when he grumbled that an Engllsh*marquisate had 
not been conferred on him, he I’eceived a just but 
friendly rebuke from his patron and friend. In 1805 
Wellesley was recalled from India, and reached England 
in time to see his dying fiiend. There is scarcely a 
more touching episode in the histoiy of the times than 
the friendship between the gi-eat Commoner who swayed 
the destinies of England and the great Marquis who 
swayed the destinies of India. ^ Death alone closed the 
friendship in 1806. 

Pitt’s engrossing idea was to unite Europe against 
the power of Napoleon. Wellesley’s engi'ossing idea 
was to unite India under the paramount power of 
England against a possible invasion of the French. 
Pitt granted subsidies to European P<^ers to maintnin 
armies in war against the common enemy. Wellesley 
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mctiified this policy so as to make it suitable to the 
conditions of India. To grant,Bubsidies to the Indian 
potentates, and to maintain their inefficient troops in 
'readiness, would have been waste of money. He there- 
;forc obtained subsidies from those potentates in order 
\to maintain British armi^ in their dominions. By 
{this skilful adaptation of Pitt's policy he succeeded in 
uniting India under the supreme power of England. 

The Nizam of Hyderabad had maintained some 
French battalions; Lonl Momingtdn induced him to 
disband these battalidps in 1798, and to receive and 
pay for a British force in his dominions. Tipu Sultan 
of Mysore had proposed »to conclude an offensive and 
defensive alliance with the French. Lord Mornington 
resolved to crush this Mysore chief. An English anny 
under General Hanis marched on Seringapatam, the 
capital of Mysore. Tipu died like a warrior, sword 
in hand, in 1799, and the power of the house was 
extinguished for ever. 

ITie fall of Mysore was followed by the fall of 
Tanjore and the Carnatic. Lord Mornington, now 
Marquis of Wellesley, dealt with both in his own 
arbitrary way. He deposed the reigning prince of 
Tanjore, mid placed a rival on the throne, on the con- 
dition of transfen-ing the entire administration to the 
British! And on the death of the Nawab of the 
Carnatic he allowed one of the rival heirs to succeed 
on condition oft a similar transfer. The Kaja of 
Tanjore and the Nawab of the Carnatic hencef(xrth 
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became political pensioners; their dominions passed 
under the administration} of the British in 1801. 

The Mahrattas were the only remaining power in 
India. Guided by the genius of the celebrated Nana 
Farnavis, they had declined to enter into any ‘sub- 
sidiary ’ treaty, and Wellesley therefore waited for an 
opportunity to bring them to his snare. ITie oppor- 
hniity came at last. In 1802 there v-jrc disputes be- 
tween two claimants for the post of Peshwa, the head 
of the Mahratta confederacy. Baji Rao, one of the 
claimants, was worsted in battle* fled to the western 
coast, and saw nothing but ruin before him. In 
this extremity he signed th(r«obnoxious treaty which 
the Mahrattas hod declined so long, *and agreed to 
receive a British foire, if the Britfsh would help 
him to the coveted post of Peshwa. This was the 
celebrated Treaty of fiossein, signed on December 31, 
1802. 

Baji liao was placed on the Pc.shwa’s throne at Puna in 
1 803. The other Mahratta |)owers, Sindia, Ilolkar, and 
the Bhonsla, were staggei'ed by this triumph of Welles- 
ley's diplomacy, which introduced the British into the 
arena of their politics. War was the inevitable result, 
but into the details of this war it is needless for us to 
enter. Arthur Wellesley, afterwards the famous Duke 
of Wellington, crushed the power of the Mahrattas in 
the south in the celebrated battles of Assaye and 
Argaon ; and Loixl Lake defeated thAr army in the 
north, and entered Delhi, the ancient capital of 
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Hindustan, as a conqueror in 1803. From this date 
the British became the Suprenv; Power in India. 

But Wellesley’s troubles were not yet at an end. 
Siudia and the Bhonsla concluded ‘ subsidituy ' alliances 
with the British, the former renouncing all claims to 
the I'egions north of the Chambal, and the latter ceding 
Cuttack and Berar. 'Phc Gaekwar of Bai-oda, another 
Mahratta chief, also ceded some territory for the 
maintenance of a ‘subsidiary’ force. But Holkar 
remained yet unsubdued, aude while the war with 
^olkar was still proceeding, Sindia threw oft‘ his 
allegiance to the British, and joined Holkar, once 
moie to uphold the common Mahratta cause. Thus 
complications began again; the East India Company 
were alarmed a{ the unending wars of Wellesley, and 
scarcely veiled their disapprobation of his action in 
their letters. But they retained the conquests while 
they disapproved of the wars, and Wellesley replied to 
them with cutting irony: ‘The general fame of your 
equity and magnanimity would have precluded any 
sup])osition that in condemning the justice of our cause 
you would retain the frrits of our success, or enjoy the 
benefits of the peace while you repudiated the necessity 
and the policy of the war.’ Wellesley was recalled in 
1805. 

We have seen Irefore that Pitt’s second coalition 
against Napoleon failed in 1801. Pitt retired from 
office, and the '^pr'eliminarics of the Peace of Amiens 
between France and England were settled in the same 
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year. But the peace was of short duration. Wai- 
broke out again in 1803, and in the following year the 
English nation i-ecalled Ho the office of Prime Minister 
the one man in England who had shown a capacity 
to continue it with tenacity of purpose, if noj with 
success. Pitt took his seat in the House of Commons 
oil May 18, the very day on which his great antagonist 
was proclaimed Emperor of the French. 

Pitt’s wai- policy was the same as before, but on a 
grander scale. He matured a gigantic alliance with the 
European Powers, ilussia agreed to bring 500,000 
men against France. Austria signified her adherence^^ 
the new coaUtion. Prussia was still hesitating, and 
. had not yet joined, when the*Coalition was crushed. 

Najibleoii had collected his grand ajmy at Boulogne, 
bent on striking a mortal blow at England, and was 
only waiting for his fleet. News came to him, however, 
that his fleet had rctreated to Cadiz. News also 
reached him of the great coalition which England and 
Russia and Austria had joined, and which Prussia was 
about to join. TTierc was not a moment to be lost; 
Napoleon changed his plans and marched into Austria. 
England heal'd with dismay tHat the Austi’ian General, 
with 30,000 veteran troops, had been sun'ounded at 
rim, and had surrendered to the gi'eat conqueiw. A 
few days after, tidings of the victory of Lord Nelson at 
Trafalgar cheered the English nation, and Pitt’s health 
was drunk as the saviour of Euro[)e. But Pitt replied 
. almost in pathetic terms, ‘Europe is ^lot to be saved by 
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any single man.' How trtie'^these words were Englishmen 
knew, when they learnt a few weeks after that .the 
invincible Napoleon had crushed Austria and Kussitl in 
the field of Austerlitz on December S, 1805. The 
armies of Austria and Russia were scattered, peace was 
being negotiated, the third coalition against Napoleon 
was at an end. The news killed Pitt. 

The lost scene of the drama of Pitt's life is well 
known. Pitt was at Bath when the tidings of 
Austerlitz reached him. He opened the packet and 
was staggered. He asked foi some brandy and 
swallowed one or two drams ; had he not, he must have 
fainted. On January 9 he set out for home. As he 
entered his villa on the li^th, his eye fell on a map of 
Europe. ‘ Roll "Up that map,' he said ; ‘ it will fiot Imj 
wanted these ten yeara.’ Two days after, Wellesley, 
just returned from India, came to see Pitt, and hod a 
long interview. This was the last interview that Pitt 
gave to anyone; he saw none but his family and 
physicians after this. He steadily declined, and on 
January S3 the greatest statesman of England was 
dead. 

The death of Pitt made no change in the policy of 
England. His successors, Grenville and Portland and 
PercivaJ and Liverpool, continued the war, and the 
genius of Wellington gave it a new turn in Portugal 
and in Spain. But it was Napoleon's fatal blunder in 
Russia which ruined his hitherto invincible army and 
caused his downfall. He hastened to Paris, raised a 
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new army, and sustained his first gieat defeat at 
Leipzig. Never did even Napoleon’s genius shine 
brighter than in his defence of France against the 
countless armies of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, but all 
attempts were unavailing, and the great Emperor 
abdicated and was sent to Elba. His return from that 
island, and the eventful ‘ hundred days,’ ending in the 
final defeat of Waterloo, are among the most stirring 
and momentous events in modern history. His star 
was set, and the policy inaugurated by Pitt bore its 
fruit nine yeare after hijf death. 

In India the unending wars of Lonl Wellesley led tn 
a reaction, and* his succcssoi-s, Cornwallis and Barlow 
and Jlinto, were for peace. But the pjublein which 
was left*unsettled by Loi-d Wellesley became ri|)e for 
solution when Loi'd Moira came out ns Governor- 
General in 1813. After the conclusion of a war with 
Nepal, the new Governor-General, now Marquis of 
Hastings, found himself face to face with the Mahrattas 
and the Pipdaris. 

Never had any war a more complete justification 
than tho war of Lord Hastings ogainst the Piiidaris. 
They were professional freeboAers, who Inid risen 
to power with the decline of the gi-eat hereditary 
houses of India, and now ravaged the country from 
the Jumna to the Coromandel coast. The cause 
of security and peace, the cause of civilization and 
progress, demanded the subjugation of these free- 
bootei-s, smd Lord Hastings made preparations on a 
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scale hitheiix) unknown in India. Cornwallis had 
brought 30,000 men against Tipu Sultan, and Lord 
Wellesley had assembled 60,o6o against the Mahrattas. 
I.iord Hastings called together the armies of the three 
piesidencies, which, together with contingent and 
irregular troops, numbered 120,000. The armies 
moved up from the north, west, and south, and closed 
round the enemy. The Pindaris were crushed in 1818, 
and mostly settled down as peaceful cultivators, and 
India knew no moi-c of this race of plunderers. 

The proceedings against the* Mahratta powers were 
concluded about the same time. Baji Uao, who had 
drst brought the British into the arefta of Mahratta 
(lolitics by the Treaty of Bassein in 1802, now chafed 
under the control of his new friends; and tfie other 
Mahratta chiefs were eager to join the common cause. 
But the gallantry of the British troops, European and 
Iiidiaui, strangled all opposition. Sindia yielded to 
British pressure, and concluded a treaty in 1817. Baji 
Rao attacked a small British foi'ce at KJiirki with 
18,000 horse in November of the same year, but was 
repulsed by Elphinstone and fled. The Bhansla of 
Nagpore also attacked 1,400 Lidian Sepoys with his 
18,000 troops at Sitabaldi in the same month, but 
was repulsed and fled. Holkar's ai'my mmtlered 
their Queen, who desired to be at peace with the 
British, and plundered the baggage of the British, 
but were crushed by Sir John Malcolm at Mehidpur in 
December. Bc^i Rao's dominions were annexed to the 
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Company's dominions in February, 1818, and now form 
the Bombay Pi'csidency. And a few months after Baji 
Rao himself was arrested \>y Sir John Malcolm and re- 
tired as a pensioner. The power of the Mahrattas, 
who were virtually the mastci's of India for about a 
liundi'ed years, fi-om the lime of the decline of the 
Moguls, was thus effectually crushed ; and henceforth 
the English had no rivals in India east of the Sutlej. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE AGE OF CANNING AND GREY. 

1815— 183i. 

It is a relief to turn from the annals of war, however 
glorious, to the annals *>{ the peace which succeeded. 
It is a relief to turn from the account of battles and 
invasions to the account of those measures of reform 
and advancement which elevate nations and add to the 
happiness of mankind. And never was theie any peiiod 
when Europe and India made more real progress within 
the lifetime of one generation, than during the twenty 
years which succeeded the Napoleonic ware and the last 
Mahratta wars. 

England had paid heivily for the Napoleonic wars. 
Her public debt had increased fixim ^1^68,000, 000 to 
the fabulous sum of i?800,000,000. Her taxation had 
increased enormously, until in 1814 it had risen to i’6 
for each person in the country, a rate unknown upon the 
earth, excepting then. All proposals of Parliamentary 
Ref orm and of Catholic emancipation had been poH- 
poned, the Habeas Corpus Act had been suspended, and 
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Englishmen had submitted to coercive Acts the like 
of which have been unknown since then. All Liberal 
measures were suspended at home MJ^abroath, Slavery 
flnuri ph^ : and during the first seven years of the 
present century English ships conveyed annually aSross 
the Atlantic 40,000 negroes, one half of whom perished 
at sea or soon after landing. The British Parliament 
abolished the slave trade by two Acts in 1807 and 1811, 
but allowed slavery to continue. 

The settlement of Europe which followed the battle 
of Waterloo was framed in this spirit. In the Congress 
of Vienna, the triumphant allies undid much of the goocf 
which had been effected by the •Pi'ench Revolution, and 
fo'rced ni^tions to submit to conditions Idiey had out- 
grown. Italy was forced back under the'hateful rule of 
Au stri a. In Germany every petty despot was reseat^ on 
the throne he had occupied befora. Holland ^nd Relginm 
were ^nshed together into one kingdom. Norway was 
annexed to_Sweden. The old partition of Poland 
was confirined, and a people numbering 16,000,000 
were formally handed over to Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia. 

‘ It was a severe disappointment,' says a learned and 
impartial historian, ‘ when the English Minister was seen 
joining Talleyrand in upholding legitimacy, and fur the 
sake of that principle, and to preserve on its old lines 
the balance of European power, himself demanding the 
destruction of the liberty of Belgium ^nd of Geneva, 
and calmly acquiescing in the absorption of much of 
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Saxony, the final division of Poland, and the destruction 
of Norway. ... It was no vse to ignore the fact that 
the Fi’onch Revolution had given a great impulse to the 
ideas of constitutional freedom. Even the conquests of 
Napoleon, followetl as they always were by democratic 
changes, had fostered these ideas in the very countries 
which had suffered most from them ; and when it 
appeared that all hopes and promises of freedom were 
entirely illusory, in.surrectioiis of the deceived peoples 
burst out in several parts of^ Europe.’* For half a 
century the jioople struggled against the fetters which 
*the Congress of Vienna had forged for tjiem, and within 
half a century they brel.e the chains in most )>arts of 
Europe. Fraiice turned out the incorrigible Bsmrbons ; 
Italy threw off the yoke of Airstria ; the petty despots 
of Germany were restrained; Belgium freed herself 
from Holland; Norway received an autonomous con- 
stitution. 

But we must turn from this digression to the story of 
England. ITre hturrat.of 1816 was bad, and Reprice 
of wh^t rose to 106s. .^th£ quarter. Factories were 
closed, iron furnaces b(own out, coal-pits were shut up. 
Empl^ment was scarce, misery perv^ed Bbie Taird, and 
acEs oTvroTence by bands of starving men were frequent. 
In the midst of this uiuveml misery _the demand for 
reforms was once more heard. The famouT William 
Cobbe tt promoted the. g^at movemeiit}^ and his words 

* Bev. Dr. ‘History of England,' vol. iii. (1800), 

pp. 1370, 1371. 
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sank deep into the minds of the people. Hampden Clubs 
multiplied, ~ah3 CEeToTce cf the ]^ple waxed powerful. 

Lord Liverpool was the Prime Minister of England 
for fifteeiTlrears, fr om 18 1 2 to 18^ ; but Lord Castle- 
reagl ^ the lead er of , the Hous e of Commons, w as the 
He was i denti fied wtfe the spirit 
repressive GrOYeromenL and during the seven years _^er 
tV^rloo he did much to repress populai movements 
and"^fle^re|orms. , 

In 1819 the M anchestpr reformers held a meeting of 
60,0(3D persons, and a military force was sent against 
them. Mounteji yeomanry dashed among the defence- 
less multitude, and the meeting*was dispeised. Mounds 
of human beings lay on the gi-oiind, crushed down and 
smothered ; and men, women, and childien were carried 
from the field, killed or injured. ITiis was followed by 
the famous six Acts ^lass ed by ^he Parliament. EngTTsh- 
men were not to assemble in larger numbers than jfifty. 
Magistrates obtained large powers to search houses 
sui p^e<r*to con^Q w^^pons. Mllitaiy exercises were 
for^iiddenT Newspapers were restrained. The move- 
ments for reform were restrairted for a time — ^for a 
ti me only. 

Castlereagh destroyed himself in^l82g, _ The country 
did not grieve at his death ; and when he was buried, 
the mob of Westminster cheered in triumph. He was 
succeeded as leader in the House of Commons by the 
noble-minded Canning, a great stat^man, a gifted 
orator, a true Liberal at heart. His appointment as 
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leader of the House of Commons, under Lord Liver- 
pool, who was 1^1 Prime ^migt^Tl nMrks a* h uirf^ 
point in Englishlusto^ and is the first official 
cognition of ~tlnit~~TriberaIi^ wh4<^ was” j i j;rowni| "in 
E ngiaxiJ. Heforms, which had baen delayed so l o^g . 
came trooj^ing in. |f fie barbarous criminal laws jof 
£nglwd, inflicted the punishment of death on 

slight offences, were being slowly modified : a hundretl 
ionics were exempted from capital punishment in 1 823.^ 
The equally barbarous laws_wbich kept the working 
classes bound as seris to the British soil, and in con- 
'v^ent subordination to thrir employers, were repealed 
in 1324, and coiubinatieus of workmen to obtain better 
wages were'n<y_ longer forbidden. Last, though* not the 
least, was th e* su bject of the .^^tBpSpaRon ^ 
Catholics, who were still debarred from sitting in the 
House of Commons or holding important offices under 
the Crown. Canning nobly Tou^h for the complete 
emanripation of Catholk^from all disabilities. 

Nor was Canning's foreign policy less gloftous. He 
checked the three despotic Powers of Europe — Austria, 
Kussia, and Prussia — who had formed what was called 

^ ■ rrnn --- » 

a Holy Allianc e, and had taken up an attitude of 
hostility gainst reforms. He recognised the indepen- 
^oice of the South American colonies, Buenos Ayres, 
Mexico, and Columbia, and thus ‘ called the new world 
into existence to redress the balance of the old.’ And 
he strove for f^e independence of Greece, until, in 
treaty wsis concluded, to which France was a 
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party, converti^Greeoe into a self-governing countiy 
— on autonomous va^l §tate unS^'Tuiiiey. 

^lor d lyi verpo^'^ied in TS®?, and Canning n ow 
Ifianie Prime Minister. High expectations were entw- 

afP *w> TB- rn - * O 1 

tained from his tenure of office, but fate willed other- 
wise. His Ministry was scarcely fully formed before 
Canning a!Sd; IS' August, 18S7. Butthe good causes 
for whTcB he~had fou^t triumphed. ITie Catholic 
Emancipation Bill was passed into law in 1829, and 
^ffie'coinpTele^dependence of Greece was recognised by 
Europe in 1830. * • 

Geoige IV, died in 1830, and his death was follow^ 

in due course *by a dissolution of Parliament. Before 

• •• 

•the polls were opened for a new election, news came 
that t&e French had expelled their JBourbon King, 
Charles X., and recovered their liberties under Louis 
Philippe. The news created a deep impression in 
England, and public meetings were held everj'where to 
express approval of the new Revolution in Prance This 
universal*feeling influenced the elections, and the new 
Parliament was decidedly in favour of reform. The 
Frenclf Revolution of 18JjO dyectly led to the Revo- 
lution'Tn the Netherlands, resilffihg in the separa- 
tion of Belgium and Holland; and in England it 
hastened the Parliamentary reform which statesmen had 
been vaiidy tiyinj; to eflect foFnearTy half a century. 

The Duke of Wellington, w'ho was*T*rnhe Minister 
after Lord Liverpool, was neither in favour of healthy 
popular revolutions in Europe nor* of reforms in 

3 
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England. Belonging to the school of statesmen who 
had worked in the Congress of Vienna for the settle- 
ment of Europe on the old misis, he never understood 
Ithe progress of his time, and never looked with favour 
pn pc^ular movements. 

When Loivl Grey declared in the House of Lords 
that the country was looking forward to Parliamentary 
I'eform, the Duke haughtily replied that the country 
possessed a legislatOR wluch'ans wired all good purposes, 
and that as Tong as he was a Minister he would resist 
all measures of reform. This Vas ^most a menace ; 
tijit the time had gone by when either the country or 
the Parliament would submit to it, evenTrom the Duke 
of Wellington. Shortly after the opening of Parlia- 
ment, the Government was defeated and resigned ; and 
the Whigs, who hod been excluded from jrower for 
nearly a generation, now triumphantly came to power. 
ILgfd Gray, the tried champion of reform, became Prime 
[Minister- and it was understood and felt, in Parliament 
and all over the country, that the battle for rffotm was 
about to commence, and that the battle was trot to end 
until the reform was effected. 

On March 1, 1831, Lord John Russell introduced 
the Reform Bill in the House of Commons. It~met 
with a tremendous opposition, and was read a second 
timcjby a majority of a single vote. Shortly after 
the Ministry sustained "a defeat, and resigned. The 
Parliament was dissolved, and the country was called 
upon to pronoun^ its judgment on the Reform Bill. 
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The country spoke in no uncertain voice. The 
populai' enthusiasm waStiiTesistible. The Ministers 
secured an overwhelming majority in the new Parlia- 
ment. Xord John Russell again introduced a Reform 
Bill on June 24, 1831, and its third reading was plissed 
by a majority of over a hundred. The Bill was now 
sent up to the House of Inrds, and its fate was watched 
with intense interest. Peeresses attended the House 


evening after evening to listen to the debate, and their 
daughters and relations were provided with seats below 
the bai‘. The space almut the ttirone was thronged 
by foreignei-s; and among them sat the ilUistrioulV 
reformer. Raja Ram Mohai^^Rai, who knew how 
fcenaciou|ly the Brahmans of India defended their caste 
privileges, and who now witnessed with Wonder how the 
Brahmans of England fought for i/icirs. The prolonged 
debates left no doubt as to the fate of the Bill ; it wai 


thrown out by a large nitdouly ou Diiober 7. 

For The third time within the same yeai’, l.nrd John 
Russell introduced a Reform Bill in the House of 


Commons on December 18. . It was finally passed 
without* a division, but was last once ino.ve_ia. the 
House of Lords in May, 1832. Earl Grey now de- 
manded of the 'King the power to create some fifty new 
peers to secure the passing of the Bill.^ T^e King 
refused, and the Minist^ resigned. 

Meanwhile, the excitement in the country had become 
intense. The congregation of the unious^held, on May 7, 
a meeting at Birmingham, 150,000 strong, and their 
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lofty union hymn declared their calm resolution to 
obtain their rights. They saag : 

■ Ood is our guide I no swords we draw, 

We kindle not war’s battle-fires ; 

By union, juetioe, reason, law, 

We claim the birthright of our sires. 

We raise the watchword. Liberty ! 

We will, we will, we will be free I* 

And, after the hymn was sung, every man of the 150,000 
bared his head, and slowly and solemnly uttered the 
vow: ‘With unbroken faith, through every peril and 
jprivation, we here devote oui'selves and our children to 
our country’s cause.’ 

Scenes like this wefd now frequently witnessed all 
over the counVry. Political unions met continually. A 
petition signed by 525,000 men at Manchester asked 
the House of Commons to gi'ant no supplies till the 
Bill was passed. The Birmingham union, now 200,000 
strong, held a meeting, and resolved to pay no taxes 
till the Bill was passed. 'Phe Common Council of the 
City of London declared that all concerned in stopping 
the passage of the Bill were enemies to their cojmtry. 

Dark schemes of the use of tbi’ce by the Government 
were suspected. The Duke of Wellington was under- 
stood to be pledged ‘ to quiet the countiy in ten days,’ 
and an attempt at military government was looked for. 
I'he gates of the bari'acks at Birmingham were closed 
on a Sunday, and the soldiers sharpened their swords 
on the grindstone- They were supplied with ball i»rt- 
ridges, and were booted and saddled day and night. 
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But the people's \oicc triumphed. The King failed 
to form a Toiy Ministry.* Earl Grey returned to office 
with power to create as many new peers as were needed. 
The House of liOrds did not wait for this humiliation. 
The Duke of Wellington and a hundred other peers, 
majestically sullen, walked out of the House, and 
withdrew from farther opposition to the Bill. The Bill 
became law on June 

Down to the date of the Reform Bill the repre- 
sentative system in Eqgland was grossly imperfect and 
corrupt. Two-thirds of the menflbers of the House of 
('ommons wer^ elected through the influence of peef^ 
and other influential men. ••Seventy members were 
returned from places which had scarcely any popu- 
lation. Old Sarum, with not a single Inhabitant, sent 
up two members, and Gatton, with seven electors, also 
sent up two members, the right to appoint whom was 
valued at 00,000. Seats were offered for sale, and 
Hastings had been so often sold for £ 6,000 that her 
market price was fixed at that sum. The members 
who bought their seats sold their votes, and thus their 
outlay was made remunerative. The Reform Bill 
changed all this, and political power passed from the 
peers to the middle class.^ 

Among the new members who took their seats in 
this first reformed Parliament was an ardent young 

It bestowed the privilege of the franchise in towns npon 
occupants who paid a rental of £ 10 ; in ceunties upon those 
who paid a rental of £40 
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man of twenty-three, who waa destined to take an 
important share in the transitions of the Parliament 
and the countty for sixty years to come : we mean 
Mr. Gladstone. 

Tfie years which followed were years of activity in 
the direction of reforms and of Liberal legislation, but 
it would be travelling far out of our province to naiTate 
all these reforms, and we inu.st therefore content our- 
selves with a l)are mention of the mure important 
measures. The moat glorious, work of the reformed 
ParliamenftvSs the abdlitimi of slavery. 'In the West 
Indian possessions of Great Britain there was a slave 
population numbering i5t/0,000. Clarkson, Wilberforce, 
and Buxton ^lad aroused the national conscience on 
the subject, an'd the time had come for wiping out this 
blot on English history. The abolition of slavery was 
decreed in 1833, and a com})ensation of i’20,6&0,000 
was granted to slave-owners. 

Other reforms wei'e then taken in hand. Education 
was in a back wait! state in Englaiid, anil in 1833 
thei-e was one person in eleven of the population 
attending school. A 'small grant was now made to 
promote national education. The employment of 
children in factories was restricted in the same year. 
The law's which encouraged lazy pauperism, and dis- 
couragc'd honest industry, were informed in 1834. The 
heavy and prohibitive tax of fourpence on each copy of 
a newspaper wag reduced to a penny, and the fetters on 
journalism were thus knocked off in 1836. Criminal 
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laws were further modified. In 1837 was formed the 
Anti-Com-Law Lea^e, Vrhose work, promoted by the 
ever*memorable Cobdeu and Bright, bore fhiit in the 
abolition of com laws nine years after. And in 1837 a 
young Queen ascended the throne of England. 

We have now narrated, as briefly as we could do it, 
the story of progress in England during the eventful 
years between the battle of Waterloo and the accession 
of the Queen to the throne. It was needful that this 
story should be told, .however briefly, as the history 
of India during this period is unintelligible without 
a reference tq English history. The same spirit TJf 
reform, and the same desire "to pimnote the happiness 
of thes people, mai'ked the policy of England and of 
India during this progressive age ; anfl the noble and 
liberal-minded statesmen who guided the destinies of 
England during this age, workeil side by side with states- 
men equally great and large-heai’ted, who ruled the 
destinies of India. To try to i-ead Indian history apart 
from Eifglish history would Ire an endeavour to under- 
stand a result without knowing the cause. The same 
moving foi’ce determiired events in both countries ; the 
extension of privileges to the people of India during 
this period is the counterpart of the Reform Act in 
England ; and Munro, EJphinstone, and Bentinck were 
inspired by the same reforming spirit and the same 
desu-e to benefit humanity as Canning, Grey, and Lord 
John Russell. To the story of India^ therefore, we now 
turn. 
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We have referred before to the adminigtrative reforms 
which were introduced by Lbrd Cornwallis. But his 
measures, judicious and liberal in their conception, 
were vitiated by one mistidce. He had found the 
administrative officers of his time, both Europeans and 
Indians, self-seeking and corrupt. He purified the 
European seiwiee by increasing the pay of officers and 
elevating their status ; but, on the other hand, with an 
Englishman's prejudices, he regarded the Indians as 
altogether unfit for judicial and administrative work, 
and excluded them from all real share in the task of 
ctUministration. The results of this exclusive policy were 
disastrous. • ** 

We may aoeept it as an axiomatic troth that no 
great and civili^ country can be successfully ruled by 
foreigners without the co-operation of the people. 
But Hastings and Cornwallis had forgotten this great 
truth. And ‘ it seems also to have been forgotten that 
for centuries prior to the introduction of European 
agency, law and justice had been administered 'solely by 
natives ; yet society had been held together, anc^ there 
had been times when, ftecoiding to the testimony of 
travellers and historians, India had been populous and 
flourishing, the people thriving and happy.’* The 
powerful landlords of Bengal had been charged with 
the task of repressing robbery, violence, and crime 
within their estates ; Hastings and Cornwallis deprived 

* Mill and Wilson’s ‘ History of British India ’( 18 ^ 8 ), vol. vii , 
p. sso. 
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them of this power, and placed it in the hands of 
European judges. Elsewfiere the village communities 
had maintained peace and repressed crime within villages; 
but this old institution had also been disorganize by 
the advent of the British rule. 

Lord Wellesley was occupied with constant wars, and 
could pay little attention to internal ad..)ini8tration. 
After him Lord Cornwallis came a second time to India 
in 1805, but died in the same year, and during the 
short rule of Sir George Barlow, who succeeded, little 
was effected. I.ord Minto then came to India and 
ruled the country from 1807 to yil3, and during his 
administration the unwisdom *6f the exclusive policy 
began t9 be manifest in the increase of Srime all over 
the country. 

Robbery increased to a fearful extent, life and 
property in the British dominions became unsafe, and 
tlie country was kept in jrerjretual alarm. Writing in 
1810, Lord Minto himself recorded in a minute that ‘ a 
monstrous and disorgani/ed state of society existed 
under t^re eye of the supreme British authorities, and 
almost at the very seat of that Government to which 
the country might justly look for safety and protection. 
The mischief could not wait for a slow remedy; the 
people were perishing almost in our sight ; every week’s 
delay was a doom of slaughter and torture against the 
defenceless inhabitants of very populous countries.’ A 
vioieirt remedy was accordingly sought ^r and adopted. 
Actirated by that exclusive policy which still found 
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favour with the Govei-nment, two European SuperiU' 
tendents of Police were appointed, one for Bengal and 
one for the Upper Province, with vast powers to arrest 
on suspicion and on the suggestion of informers. The 
rem^y was almost worse than the evil. Inhabitants 
of villages weix: indiscriminately arrested on insufficient 
or false information, and detained in gaol for long 
periods without trial. In one district in Bengal 2,071 
persons were arrested between May, 1808, and May, 
1809, and remained in gaol for^bout two years without 
a trial. Many died in prison. 

It then began to dawn on some of the ablest of the 
Company's servants that an efficacious administration of 
justice in India was only possible by allowing a real 
share of the work to the people of the country. Sir 
Henry Strachey, Circuit Judge of the Distiict of 
Calcutta, declaied ; ‘ In a civilised po})ulous country like 
India, justice can be well dispensed only through the 
natives themselves.' And Colonel Munro of Madras, 
who knew the people of India probably better than any 
of his contemporaiies, asserted the truth, w^ch was 
then almost a heresy to most of the Company's 
servants : ‘ If we pay the same price for integrity, we 
shall find it as readily amongst natives as Eiunpeons.' 

Lord Minto was succeeded by the Marquis of 
Hastings in 1813, as we have seen before, and it was 
during his administration that the principle advocated 
by Munro was gradually adopted in practice. Thomas 
Munro had come out to India at the early age of nine- 
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teen in 1780, when Warren Hastings was waging his 
wai-s against Hyder Alf of Mysore. A prolonged 
period of settlement work gave him ample opportunities 
for displaying that sympathy for the people and jealous 
regaitl for their rights which distinguished this noble- 
minded Scotchman, and it also gave him a thorough 
insight into the life and mamiei’s and insti^'itions of the 
Indian villager. Like ino.st Kuro|)eans who have mixed 
with the people in their homes, aiid not merely in the 


precincts of law-courts^he formed a favourable opinion 
of their simplicity, their int^ity, and truth. ‘ ITiey 
are simple, harmless, honest,' he wrete, ‘ and have as 
much truth in them os any m^s in the world.’ 


In 1814, after a stay of six years in Europe, Munro 
was again sent out to India by the Court of Directors 


as Pi'incipal Commissioner for the revision of the 


internal administration of the Madras temtories. It 


would be beyond the scope of the present work to 
naiTate in detail the work performed on this occasion ; 
but the regulations which he I’ecommended, and which 
were passed in 1816, are a monument of his high 
statesmanship and his deep syinjiathy for the people of 
India. Briefly, the regulations extended the powers of 
native Indian judges, and thus the principal share in the 
administi'ation of civil justice was transfeiTed to them. 
An attempt was also made to maintain and legalize the 
village Panchyets and to invest the headmen of villages 
with power to dispose of simple suil^s ; but this plan 
eventually failed, as such village institutions cannot 
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survive when the people are permitted at the same time 
to take their causes to highe!r courts. One retrograde 
step was taken, in transferring the functions of the 
magistrate from the judge to the revenue-collector, and 
thus combining judicial and executive functions, which 
rhad been separated by Lord Cornwallis. This step was 
^ possibly required by the circumstances of the times ; 
after a lapse of eighty years, this combination of 
different functions is a source of much irritation and 
well-grounded complaint in India. 

In the Mahratta War, which followed shortly after, 
Munro acted in a manner which commanded the admi- 
ration of his comrades' in arms in India, and of high 
authorities in" England. Sir John Malcolm, who had 
himself taken a prominent part in that war, as we have 
seen before, writes with genuine admiration of Munro’s 
plan and operations : 

‘ Insulated in an enemy’s country, with no military 
means whatever (five disposable companies of sepoys 
were nothing), he forms a plan of subduing tire country, 
expelling the army by which it is occupied, and collect- 
ing the revenues that are due to the enemy, through 
the means of the inhabitants themselves, aided and 
supported by a few irregular infantry, whom he invite.s 
from neighbouring provinces for that purpose. His 
plan, which is at once simple and great, is successful in 
a degree that a mind like his could alone have antici- 
pated. The copntry comes into his hands by the most 
legitimate of all modes, the zealous and spirited efforts 
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of the natives to place themselves under his rule, and 
to enjoy the benefits of* a Government which, when 
administered by a man like him, is one of the best in 
the world.’ 

The last sentence of the above extract contaiifs the 
true secret of the British conquest of India and the 
maintenance of British nile in India. It is often stated 
that India has been conquered by the sword, and should 
be held by the sword. Administrators who have spent 
their lifetime in India know the hollowness of this 

a 

statement. The people in India submitted to the: 
British rule bqpause it was infinitely better than thati 
which obtained in India ak.thib close of the last;’ 
Venturji And the people of India arerfontent to live 
under that rule because it is more liberid and advanced,; 
affords better security to life and property, and gives 
greater scojw to progress and advancement, than any, 
other rule which it is possible to have at the present' 
day. And Thomas Munro was one of tho.’.e men who 
at an eaJly day of the Company's rule gave it the 
beneficent chaiacter which it has a.ssunied. 

In tlie House of (’omroons'lhe great Canning com- 
mended the action of Munro with his accustomed 
eloquence : ‘ He went into the field with not more than 
five or six hundred men, of whom a very small pro- 
portion were Europeans, and inarched into the Mahratta 
territories to take possession of the country which had 
been ceded to us by the Treaty of Poona. The popula- 
tion which he subjugated by arms, he managed with 
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such address, equity, and wisdom, that he established 
an empire over their hearts ard feelings.' 

In 1830 Sir Thomas Munro received a fitting reward 
for his long and meritorious service : he was sent out as 
Governor of Madras. In the following year he heard 
with sorrow and regret that Canning had resigned his 
office of President of the Board of Control. On that 
occasion he wrote a memorable letter to the great 
British statesman, in which he reiterated the convictions 
, of his lifetime. We have room only for one extract : 

‘ Our present system of government, by excluding all 
natives from power, and trust, and emolunrent, is much 
more efficacious in repi^^ing, than all our laws and 
school-books <jan do in elevating their charactyj-. We 
are working against our own designs, and we can expect 
to make no progress while we work with u feeble insti'u- 
ment to improve, and a powerful one to deteriorate. 
The improvement of the character of a people, and the 
keeping them, at the same time, irr the lowest state of 
dependence on foroigir rnlers, to which they can be 
reduced by conquest, are iiratters quite incompatible 
with each other. 

‘ nrer'e can be no hope of any great zeal for iinpr-ove- 
ment, when the highest acquirements con lead to nothing 
beyond some jretty office, and can confer neither wealth 
nor honour. While the prospects of the natives are so 
bounded, every project for bettering their characters 
must fail ; and no such pr'ojects can have the smallest 
chance of success unless some of those objects are 
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placed within their reach for the sake of which men 
are urged to exertion in other countries. This work 
of improvement, in whatever way it may be attempted, 
must be very slow, but it will be in proportion to the 
degree of confidence which we repose in them, and to 
the share which we give them in the administration of 
public affairs. All that we can give them, without 
endangering our own ascendancy, should be given. All 
real military power' must be kept in our own hands ; 
but they ought with advantage, hereafter, to be made 
eligible to every civil office under that of a member 
of the Government.’ 

Lord Amherst succeeded Ixj^d Hastings in 1823, 
and was engagetl in a war with the King of Burma, 
which ended in the acquisition of tlic important 
provinces of Assam, Arracan, and Tenasseiim in 18S6. 
Sir Thomas Munro midered much help in sending 
troops to this war, and received the thanks of the 
Govei'nor-General. When on the eve of leaving India, 
ripe in yearc and in honours. Sir Thomas died of cholera 
on July 6, 1827, a month liefore the death of his great 
friend, Gebrge (’aiiniug, then PrirffB Minister of England. 
Nearly half a century before, Thomas Munro had first 
landed at Madras as a cadet, and after having worked 
his way thci-e as an ordinary seaman, because he could 
not pay for his }mssage. How much is India indebted 
to that poor friendless seaman ! 

What Sir Thomas Munro did for Madras, Mouutstuart 
Elphinstone did for Bombay. He had tome out to 
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India in 1796, at the early age of seventeen, and in 
1803 had the honour of riding by the side of the future 
Duke of Wellington at his great victories at Assaye 
and Argaon. So much was Arthur Wellesley impressed 
with the coolness of the young civilian, that he remarked 
that Elphinstone had mistaken his profession, and ought 
to have been a soldier. 

Years passed on, and when the last Mahratta War 
broke out in 1817, Elphinstone was Resident at Poona. 
He understood Baji Kao much better than his friend 
Malcolm, but trie^cto maintain peace with him as long 
' as he could. He left Poona Just in time, and then beat 
back Baji Rao's lHif00p,cavaliy with his small force of 
less than 3J300 troops at the battle of Kirki, as has 
been stated before. Elphinstone's daring and successful 
resistance to the Peshwa was commended by George 
Canning in the House of Commons in the following 
well-chosen words ; 

‘ Mr. Elphinstone (a name distinguished in the litera- 
ture as well as in the politics of the East) whibited, on 
that trying occasion, military courage and skill which, 
though valuable accessorii^ to diplomatic tdients, we 
are not entitled to require as necessary qualifications 
for civil employment. On that, and not on that 
occasion only, but on many others in the course of this 
singular campaign, Mr. Elphinstone displayed talents 
and resources which would have rendered him no mean 
general in a country where generals are of no mean 
excellence anti reputation.' 
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The Deccan was annexed to the British dominions in 
1818, and then began ElpRinstone's most arduous, and 
probably most memorable, work — the settlement of the 
Deccan. 

We have said little about the settlement worlc of 
Munro in Madras, and we will say little of the settle- 
ment work of Elphinstonc in Bombay. I and tenures 
in India are of a somewhat complicated nature, and the 
details of the settlements made with tenants in Madras 
and in Bombay will not ipterest the general reader. It 
is enough to state that in neither*N)f those provinces 
was there a clossdof landed proprietors answering to the' 
landlords or scftiindars of Bengdh; imd settlements were 
araordingly made with the cultivators or^ryots direct, 
after a survey of their holdings. ITiis is Icnown as the 
Ryotwari Settlement, as oppc»ed to the Zemuidari Settle- 
ment of Bengal ; and Munro was practically the author 
of the Ryotwari Settlement. The principle was sound, 
but it was vitiated by one mistake. 

In BengA Lord Cornwallis had made a Permanent 
Settlemrat in 1793. High authorities had approved of 
this step, and promised its extension to other parts of 
India. The Marquis of Wellesley declared in Parlia- 
ment, in 1813, that the situation of the natives of 
India had been ameliorated, and the rights of property 
secure^], by the Permanent Settlement, the extension of 
which to other provinces was alone wanting to ensure 
its entire success. And Lord Grenville, agreeing with 
the Marquis of Wellesley, suggested the ^sertion in the 

4 
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new Act of a provision binding the Government of India 
to extend to the Upper Provinces the system introduced in 
Bengal. Nevertheless, when the time came, Permanent 
Settlement was not extended to any other provinces 
in India. The Governments of Bengal and Madras 
‘tenaciously adhered to the principle of permanency, 
and maintained that the interests of the Government 
and the expectations of the people, justified by previous 
promises and regulations, required that a settlement in 
perpetuity should be made, either immediately or after 
a brief interval. 'Wiey were, however, positively pro- 
“hibited from canying the measure into effect without 
the previous sanctiiiln pf the Court (of Directors), and, 
in obedience .»to these orders, the arrangement was in- 
definitely deftiTed.’'*^ It was thus that the Upper 
Provinces of Bengal and the Province of Madras failed 
to obtain the benefits of a Permanent Settlement, and 
when Elphinstone concluded the settlement of the Deccan 
a Permanent Settlement was out of the question. 

The result has been most unfortunate. Throughout 
Madras and Bombay, and the Upper and Central 
Provinces of India, tKe land revenue is increfised at 
every settlement, and the condition of the cultivators 
has not improved, as it has improved in Bengal, with 
the improvement and extension of agriculture. Four- 
fifths of the population of India are dependent on land 
for subsistence, and in spite of every endeavour at 

* Mill and Wilson’s ‘ Historjr of British India,’ voli viii., 
p. 380. 
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moderation, the assessments made at every new settle- 
ment mean an increased demand from the population 
of India. And it is not possible that the condition of 
the mass of the people in India will materially improve, 
or that they will be able to provide against droaghts 
and recurring famines, until the constantly-increasing 
demand from the produce of land is permanently 
fixed. 

In civil and criminal administration Elphinstone 
followed the principle adopted by Munro in Madras, 
and maintained the old village systHtfoa as far as possible. 
'Ibe village head man, or PaUl^ maintained peace withiir 
the village, and could inflict li^t punishments for petty 
ofiences ; and village Panchyets adjudica^ civil suits. 
As in Madras, however, the Panchyets were neglected 
when the people wei% permitted to take their cases to 
higher courts, and this has not been an unmixed good 
for the country. And, lastly, the arrangements adopted 
in Madras for the union of police and magisterial duties 
in the hands of the revenue-collector was implicitly 
followed in Bombay. 

In 1819 Elphinstone's meittbrious services were re- 
warded by his appointment as Governor of Bombay, 
and he held that high appointment for eight years, 
from November, 1819, to November, 1827. How ably, 
how justly, and how sympathetically, he performed the 
duties of his post is known to every Indian, and has 
been described in a few words by Bishop Heber, who 
visited him in 1825. llie Bishop writer 
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‘ He is evidently attached to, and thinks well of, the 
country and its inhabitants.* His public measures, in 
their general tendency, evince a steady wish to improve 
their present condition. No Government in Indiai pays 
so much attention to schools and public institutions for 
education. In none are the taxes lighter ; and in the 
administration of justice to the natives in their own 
languages, in the establishment of Panchyets, in the 
degree in which he employs the natives in oiRcial situa- 
tions, and the countenance and familiarity which he 
extends to all the ^stives of rank who approach him, 
he seems to have reduced to practice almost all the 
reforms which had struck me as most required in the 
system of government pursued in those provinces of our 
Eastern Empive which 1 had previously visited.' 

It is pleasant to luad this account of a state of things 
which has unfortunately now passed away. With the 
increase of British population in Indian towns, and with 
the closer connection which now exists between India 
and England through steam and telegraph, the ad- 
ministration of India has improved in various ways; 
ljut it has deteriorateeWn one way. Englishnftxi now 
see less of real Indian life, and mix less with the Indian 
people than they did of old. The reign of affection is 
gone ; the reign of law is come — of cold officialism on 
the one side, and of constitutional agitation on the 
other. The change had already commenced in Elphin- 
stone's time, and that far-seeing statesman wrote feelingly 
of the change i^ speaking of Sir John Malcolm: 
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‘ Malcolm certainly has wise and enlarged views of 
policy ; and, among them, the kind and indulgent 
manner in which he regards the natives — though per- 
haps originating in his heart as much as in his head — 
is by no means the least important. It appears to 
particular advantage in his feelings towards the native 
amy, and in the doctrines he has inculcat'^d regarding 
them. It is melancholy to think that he is not young, 
and that he is the last of the class of politicians to 
which he belongs. later statesmen are certainly 

more imperious and harsher in th^r notions, and arc 
inferior in wisdom, inasmuch as tljey reckon more on 
force than he does, and less on dfleclion.’ 

* One o&the great acts of EJphinstonc’s administration 
after he became Governor of Bomlray the codifi- 
cation of the law. The task was twofold : firstly, to 
revise and reduce to system the existing regulations of 
the Bombay Council ; and, secondly, to compile a digest 
of the customs and usages of the people. The first part 
of the work was well done, and the Bombay law was 
codified in twenty-seven regulations subdivided into 
chaptem and sections. The second part of the work, 
in which Elphinstone took the utmost interest, was an 
attempt in advance of the time, and was never properly 
done. 

The principal aim and object of Elphinstone's 
administration, however, was to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the peojrle, and to raise their position and 
status, and to this object Elphinstone foAsver rcmainetl 
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true. In 1822 he wrote to Sir Thomas Munro, that, 
‘ besides the necessity for having good native advisers 
in governing natives, it is necessary that we should 
pave the way for the introduction of the natives to 
some sharo in the government of their own country.’ 
In 1824 he recorded, in his famous minute on educa- 
tion, that ‘it may not be too visionary to suppose 
a period at which they (the natives of India) might 
bear to the English nearly the relation which the 
Chinese do to the 'i^rlars, the*Europeans retaining the 
government and the military power, while the natives 
filled a large portion of the civil stations, and many 
of the subordinate employments in the army.' And in 
1826, in the^^year before he left India, he Reiterated 
this opinion in a letter to Henry Ellis : ‘ It has always 
Ireen a favourite notion of mine that our object ought 
to be to place ourselves in the same relation to the 
natives that the Tartars are in to the Chinese, retsuning 
the government and military power, but gradually 
relinquishing all share in the civil administration, 
except that degree of (xijitrol which is necessarjr^to give 
the whole an impulse and direction.’ 

In November, 1827, a few months after the lamented 
death of his friend Sir Thomas Munro in the Madras 
Presidency, Elphinstone handed over the administration 
of Bombay to his equally esteemed friend, Sir Jo hn 
Malcolm. His acts still live in Bombay in the loving 
memory of people, and the greatest educational 
institution inf that town bears his name. In 1817 the 
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Hindu College was founded in Calcutta, mainly through 
subscriptions raised by the* Hindus of Bengal ; ten years 
after, in 18S7, i?27,000 was subscribed in Bombay, 
and the Elphinstone Institution was opened in 1834. 

In the very year in which Sir Thomas Munro« died 
in Madras, and Mountstuart Elphinstone left Bombay, 
Ijord William Bentinck was appointed to succeed Lord 
Amherst as Governor-General of India. Bentinck’s 
early career was checkered and eventful. At the age 
of twenty he had, as Lieutenant-Colonel of the S4th 
Light Dragoons, taken 'a part in>|he unfortunate cam- 
paign of 1794, in Flanders, against the French Revohv 
tionary army, and seven yeajs alter he was with the 
•Austrian army when it was defeated at Marengo by 
Bonapc^e. In 1803 he had come to India as Governor 
of Madras, succeeding Lord Clive, the son of the con- 
queror of Bengal, but a mutiny in the army, which 
broke out thi’ee years after, led to his recall. We 
Knd him then in Sicily and in Italy, planning with 
the Duks of Orleans, afterwards Louis Philippe, King 
of France, for the emancipation of Italy; and after 
captdfing Genoa in 1814, lit restored to the Genoese 
their old constitution, and called on the Italians to 
struggle and be free. He was certainly one of the first 
Englishmen who conceived the idea of a free and united 
Italy ; but the victorious allies wanted to keep up the 
old regime, and the Congress of Vienna forced Italy 
under the hated rule of Austria in 1815. Twelve years 
after this he was appointed Govemor)|peneral of India, 
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and he landed in India in 18S8, at the mature age of 
fifty-four. 

To narrate all the events of Lord William's adminis- 
tration of seven years would be travelling beyond the 
scope^ of the present work. It is enough to state that 
he followed in Bengal the policy which had been 
inaugurated in Madras and Bombay by Munro and 
Elphinstone, and which was now the settled policy of 
England towards India. Nor was the policy merely 
dictated by sentimental causes; pecuniaiy reasons as 
well as the exige^es of tifficient administration 
required that the natives of the country should take 
an important share ii» it. ^ The systematic employment 
of natives of India in administrative offices was ren- 
dered necessai’^ by the cost of a purely 'British 
administration, and by the inability of the Indian 
revenue to meet it. And it was by adopting this 
remedy, as well as many others, that Bentinck changed 
the deficit of a million into a surplus of two millions 
before he left India. , 

ITiere were other memorable acts which Bentinck 
performed in India and.-fiar India, By his vig«rous 
and persistent exertions, the perfidious system of mur- 
ders known as Thagi was virtually stamj^ out in India. 
Against the advice of many eminent Orientalists, and 
at the supposed risk of creating a mutiny in the 
country, the Governor-General abolished the infamous 
rite of Sait, i,e., of allowing widows to bum themselves 
on the funeral pyye of their husbands, which had crept 
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in as a custom among the Hindus without any sanction 
in their ancient religion. And also against the opinions 
of Orientalists, l^ord Bentinrk, advised by Macaulay 
and Metcalfe, declared English to be the official language 
of India, and promoted and fostered English education 
among the people of India. English education has 
drawn the people of India closer to Europe and to the 
civilization of modem times; and, looking on the 
policy merely from a pecuuiaiy point of view, English 
education has made the cheap administration of India 



It was while Lord Bentinck was ruling India that the 

• . * ° 

charter of the East India Cowyiany was renewed in 
1633, hayjiily the same year in which the {jrst reformed 
Parliament sat in Westminster. The mew charter 
accordingly contains clauses in the liberal spirit which 
then animated the English nation, but, in justice to 
Lord Bentinck, it should be rccoi-ded that one of the 
most liberal clauses, relating to the admission of the 
natives of kndia to higher appointments, was inserted 
at the instance of that large -he.artcil statesman. 
Twunty^ycars after the renewal of the charter. Sir 
Charles Trevelyan placed on recoi'd in his evidence 
before the Select Committee of 1853 the following 
opinion : 

‘ To Lord William Bentinck belongs the gi'eat praise 
of having placed oui dominion in India on its proper 
foundation in the recognition of the great principle that 
India is to be governed for the benefit o| the Indians, 
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and that the advantages which we derive from it should 
only be such as are incidental to, and inferential from, 
that course of proceeding. 

This is a great principle and a high ideal, ahd it 
canAot be said that England has always been able to 
act up to this ideal during the sixty years which have 
elapsed since the time of Lord William Bentinck. 
Nevertheless, it is a gain in the cause of good adminis- 
tration to strive after a great principle, and the 
principle that India should be governed for the benefit 
of the Indians hac' never been entirely lost sight of 
' since the time of B^tinck. 

It is, we venture ta think, now clear to our readers 
that the marked progress in India between tlje date 6f 
Waterloo and tbe date of the accession of the Queen is 
intimately connected with, and is the result of, the 
progress in England during the same period. In both 
countries this period witnessed great and important 
concessions to the people. In both countries abuses 
were removed, the government was improwd, and the 
wise principle of canying on administration for the 
good of the people, and*through the people, w% recog- 
nised. And in both countries the progress of the mind 
kept pace with the reform of administration. The 
brightest literary period in England within the present 
century is the period between Waterloo and the accession 
of the Queen, when Byron and Shelley wrote their finest 
poems and Scott wrote his immortal novels, when 
Dickens and /lacaulay and Carlyle and a host of other 
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brilliant writers began their literary careers. And in 
India the period of Macaulay, Elphinstone, and Malcolm, 
of Tod and Grant Dufl', of Bishop Heber and Horace 
Ilayman Wilson, has never been excelled in literary 
culture. Nor was this culture confined to Eurojieans 
alone. Indians imbibed liberal ideas, co-operated with 
blnglishmcn in the cause of education and progress, and 
gave the first indications of that healthy modem 
literature which has been produced in the present 
century under British influence. Raja Ham Mohan Rai 
was the most brilliant product of this age of progress. 
He helped the vausc of English edjucation and of social 
progress, he gave his support 4o Lord William Ben- 
tinck im abolishing the cruel rite of Yale,! he established 
a pure theistic Hindu Church in the mid^tof idolatrous 
surroundings, and he formed the Bengali prose of 
modem times. Raja Radha Kanta Deb was his rival, 
and was the great champion of orthodox opinions, and 
the great Sanscrit lexicon which he compiled remains 
still the brat work of the kind. Poetry also received a 
great^development, and Iswar Chandra Gupta, the 
master of a prolific and easy style of versification, 
formed a new school, which numbered many talented 
writers who have since greatly developed and beautified 
their native tongue. While such progress was made in 
the vernacular, the young men who flocked to the 
Hindu. Coll^, founded in 1817, came out with a warm 
and enthusiastic appreciation of Western thought and 
literature, which has had the most be'neficent effect on 
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the social, moral, and intellectual progress of modem 
India. And as English Education spread in the 
country, the people of India became more and more fit 
to take a wider share in judicial and administrative 
work', for which Lord William Bentinck had opened 
the way. 

Such are the far-reaching results of European pro- 
gress on the advancement of India. Englishmen are 
familiar with the names of Brougham and Canning, of 
Russell and Grey, who led this progress at home. 
Nor should Englishmen cherish with less veneration or 
*ith less affection l^c names of thosQ equally great 
and good men who spread the light of European pro- 
gress and culture in the Far East, who recognj.scd the' 
natural rights* of the people of India, who elevated 
their status, and who confided in their loyal co-operation 
in the cause of good government. Greatest among 
these, the people of India cherish the names of Munro, 
Elphinstone, and Bentinck. 



CHAPTER m. 

THE AGE OF PEEL AND PALMERSTON. 

1835—1805. 

• 

At an early hour on the morning of ^une 20, 1837, two 
messengers of high degree came tcf Kensington Palace 
with a message of the highest im'port. The palace was 
wrapped in silence in the light of the meting, and it 
was with some difficulty that they obtained admission 
into a room. There they rang the bell once, twice, but 
were informed by the servant that her Royal Highness 
the Princess Victoria was asleep, and must on no 
account b^ disturbed. *W^e are come,' replied the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord Chamberlain, 
for the^nessengei-s were no others, ‘ on business of State 
to the Queen, and even her sleep must give way to 
that.' In a few minutes the Queen came into the room 
in a loose white nightgown and shawl, her hair falling 
on her shoulders, tears in her eyes, but perfectly 
collected and dignified. And the Archbishop and the 
Lord .C-h&mberlain summoned her to the most illustrious 
throne in the world. 
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The Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne, was summoned, 
and the young Queen met l^e Privy Council at eleven 
o'clock. ‘ Never,' says Charles Greville, ‘ was anything 
like the first impression she produced, or the chorus of 
praise and admiration wliich is raised about her manner 
and behaviour, and certainly not without justice.' Such 
were the golden opinions won on the first day of her 
reign by the Sovereign whose benign rule of sixty years 
has recently been celebrated, and of whom our chil- 
dren's children will say with perfect truth ; 

• 

* Her oonrf was pare ; her life serene ; 

Ood gava her peace ; her land reposed ; 

A thousand plaims to reverence closed 
In her as Mother, Wife, and Queen,’ 

Lord Melbomme had succeeded Lord Grey as Prime 
Minister in 1834). With the exception of a few months, 
during whicli Sir Robert Peel had held the office in 18S5, 
Lord Melbourne continued in that post ; and he was well 
fitted to give the young Queen that friendly guidance 
which she needed. He attended on her with watchful 
and disinterested care, ai}d there sprang up betxjeen the 
Minister and his Sovereign a mutual respect and affection 
which never faltered. Graceful in presence and fasci- 
nating in his manners, of a genial disposition towards his 
friends,and fair,and even generous, towards his opponents, 
I.ord Melbourne was eminently fitted to conciliate all 
parties. With all these amiable qualities, however. Lord 
Melbourne was not a strong man ; or, rather, his strength 
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consisted in letting things alone. The enthusiasm 
which the Reform Act of> 1832 had created had died 
sway. Whig members of the old school were opposed 
to hasty reform, while ardent reformers were dis- 
appointed at the slow progress made. And while* the 
Liberal camp was thus divided in opinion. Lord Mel- 
bourne allowed matters to slide, never taking things 
quite seriously, and checking the ardour of his colleagues 
by his apparent indolence. Indeed, Lord Melbourne 
studiously concealed all trace of seriousness in his 
official work; and earnest men whq wished to engage 
his attention were filled with despair when they found 
the Prime Minister sprawling oi^ a sofa, or balancing a 
chair, o^ blowing a feather about the foom, in the 
midst of his work. • 

Difficulties of a serious nature arose shortly after the 
Queen's accession. In Canada there was open rebellion 
in 1837 and 1838, and Lord Durham, a man of advanced 
views but of impulsive character, was sent out as Com- 
missioner. vHe advised that a national, as contrasted 
with a local, feeling should be fostered by the union of 
the sej^h'ate provinces and rac^, and that the principles 
of self-government should be supported by extending 
the powers of the Colonial Parliament and the Legis- 
lative Assembly. Lord Durham was recalled in dis- 
grace, through the influence of more moderate men ; 
but a Canada Bill, based on his sound and excellent 
reportfwas passed in 1840, and saved that colony to 
England. 
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The question of slavery was not yet completely 
settled. A sudden changes is always attended with 
troubles, and the postponement of complete emanripa* 
tion, and the introduction of a temporary system of 
apprenticeship, had made things woi-se. There was 
disaffection in Jamaica, and Sir Robert Peel spoke, 
and Carlyle wrote, in support of the wrong course. 
The slaves were, however, emancipated in 1838, and a 
Jamaica Bill was passed, after considerable mutilation, 
in 1839. 

Concession to Iipland was an item in the party pro- 
igramme of the liberals ; and a Poor Law, a Tithe Bill, 
and a Corporation Bill- were passed edter considerable 
difficulty. In England, the voters who hod elated the 
reformed Pariiament were disappointed with the slow 
progress made, and the declaration of the Liberal 
leaders, that they did not intend to push reform any 
further, gave rise to popular discontent and to what is 
known as Chmrtim. 

The aspirations of the people found expression in a 
formula known as the People's Charter, which claimed 
five political points, visf, universal sufirage, ^te by 
ballot, annual Parliaments, abolition of the property 
qualification for a seat in Parliament, and payment of 
membei]p. A national petition, signed by over a million 
men, was submitted to the House of Commons ; riots 
took place in different towns ; and fora period of about 
ten years — from 1838 to 1848 — Chartism made' -itself 
felt from time to time. The movement then died away. 
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but one of the five political points nas been accepted, and 
some others have been closely approached. 

While the feeble Government of Lord Melbourne 
was grappling with these various difficulties, with an 
uncertain majority in the House, there was one member 
of ihe Government who certainly gave no indication of 
feebleness. I<ord Palmerston had entered Parliament 
in 1807, the year after Pitt's death, and had been 
Secretary-at-War during those eventful years which 
witnessed the gradual downfall of Bonaparte. In 1830, 
\^n Lord Grey became Prime Minister, Palmerston 
became Secretary of State for For^gn Affairs, and he' 
continued to hold that post under Lord Melbourne. 
Sti’ong ip supporting the influence and interests ot 
England abroad, imperious and even self-asserting in 
his actions, he made his power felt, not only by foreign 
nations, but also by his colleagues. His vigorous but 
somewhat arbitrary policy sometimes committed Eng- 
land to acts of questionable wisdom in Europe, while 
in the Far^last it led to more ciuestionable wars ana 
occasionally to disasters. 

A jealousy of the growing influence of Russia in- 
fluenced his policy throughout the period of his tenure 
of power, and as early as 1838 he endeavoured to 
revivify Turkey as a check on Russian power. In 1840 
he contracted a Convention with three European Powers 
for armed interference in support of Turkey, and in the 
following year a treaty was concluded by which Egypt 
once more submitted to Turkey. 


5 
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In China Lord Palmerston's policy led to a war. The 
Chinese had closed their portb against Indian opium, and 
this led to the war known as the Opium War. ‘ Re- 
duced to plain words,’ says the histoiian of ‘ Our Own 
I'inies,’ ‘ the principle for which we fought in the 
China War was the right of Great Britain to force a 
peculiar trade upon a foreign ])eopIe, in spite of the 
protestations of the Government, and all such public 
opinion as there was of the nation.' Mr. Gladstone 
denounced the war with indignation, but the war went 
on. The C'hincse ^island of Chusan was captured, the 
Bntish fleet proceeded to the mouth oClbe Pekin River, 
and n preliminary tifaty was signed in 1841. The 
C’hincsc stilly ]iej«evering in their oppositior^ Ningpo 
was taken aiUl Clanton was threatened. The Chinese 
at last yiehlcd, and signed the Treaty of Clanton in 
184!2, throwing open five jmrts to the British trade, 
ceding Hong Kong, and paying a large indemnity. 

In India the foi*wai'd policy of England led to a 
serious (li.saster. Loixl Auckland arrived rin India as 
Governor-General in 1880, and the jealousy of Russia, 
which inspired Lord I’almerston’s foreign ^licy in 
Euro]>e, shaped also the foreign policy of India. The 
Shah of Persia had, by the advice of the Russian 
envoy, Ijcsieged Herat, but the appearance of a British 
force in the Pei-sian Gulf induced the Shah to raise 
the siege. England's object was thus gained, and the 
gate to India was safe. But Lord Auckland proceeded 
farther. He deposed Dost Muhammad, the able ruler 
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of A%hanistan, and placed Shah Suja on the throne, 
with the support of a British army, in 1840. The 
Afghans remained quiet for a time, a false confidence 
was bred, and a part of the British army was sent 
away from Kabul. But the storm broke in the foflow- 
ing year. The British envoys wei-e killed, and then 
followed the disastrous and fatal retreat of 4,500 troops 
and 12,000 camp-followei-s from Kabul, piu-sued by the 
vindictive and triumphant Afghans. The sepoys, with- 
out proper clothing or shelter in an Afghan winter, 
entered the defiles between Kabyl and Jclialabad. 
Thousands of tjiein were killed by^the volleys of theii* 
pursuers, or died of hunger ayd pnvatiuns, and fell 
down 01 ^ the snow never to rise again, pf the entire 
body of over 16,000 men, only one .solitary survivor 
reached Jellalabad to tell the tale of the humiliation 
and disaster. 

Lord Ellenborough succeeded Auckland in 1842.-' A 
British army of retribution was forthwith sent to 
Afghanistan, the Afghan chief was defeated, and Kabul 
was reoccupied. Ulie great bazaar of Kabul, with its 
artistic^structui'cs, was blown up by the conquerors, but 
they wisely decided not to leave a force in Kabul again. 
Dost Muhammad, who had been living in India, was 
reseated on the throne of Kabul, and the British army 
retmmed to India. 

Shortly after the conclusion of the Afghan War, Lord 
Ellenborough annexed Sindh to the British dominions, 
an act the justice of which was questioned at the time 

6—2 
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by Major Outrani, and has never been fully vindicated. 
Ellenborough also reduce<l the army of Sindia's state, 
and settled matters satisfactorily in Holkar's dominions. 
Far moi-e important, however, than these military 
transactions which historians love to narrate, was the 
great work of the land revenue settlement of the 
North-Western Provinces of India, which was caii'ied 
out about this time, but which writers on Indian 
history scarcely stop to mention. 

We have seen that in Bengal the settlement was 
made with landlords, and that in Madras and Bombay 
it was made with the tenants direct. , In the North- 
Western I’rovinces the vitlage-comniunity system was 
found to be in a more peifect state than in, Bengal, 
and it was widely decided, therefore, to take the village 
or Malial as the unit for the settlement of revenue, 
and settlements were thus made with villages, instead 
of with either landlords or tenants. This North- 
Western system is called tlic Muhalwari Settlement, and 
the first regular Mahalw'ari Settlement of the North- 
Western Provinces occupied no less than sixteen years, 
from 183f3 to 1849. Tlie authorities were now dead 
against a Pennanent Settlement ; the settlement in the 
North-Western Pi-ovinces was therefore made for thirty 
years, and the excessively high rate of two-thiids of the 
rental was demanded and obtained as the Government 
revenue. 

We have remarked before that the English rulers of 
India have always found it more difficult to organize a 
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wif>e system of civil administration than to defeat Indian 
armies in the field, and tlie present case is an instance 
ill point. A demand of two-thirds of the I'cntal caused 
more real hardship to the jicople at lai’ge than all the 
military transactions within the lifetime of the genera- 
tion, and the hand of the Biitish tax-gatherer was felt 
by the village communities as heavier than even the 
tyranny of previous i-ulers. After a bitter experience 
of many years, it was detenuined, in 1855, that the 
Government share should be reduced to one-half of 
the assets, but the proposal of a» Permanent Settle- 
ment, raised again in 1860, was ^ejected. Each new* 
settlement, therefore, sweeps away into the imperial 
treasury, all the profits which the landed classes in 
other countries are permitted to derive Trom the rise 
of prices and the extension of cultivation, and a per- 
manent imprevcineiit in the condition of the cultivating 
classes has thus become impossible in India. 

In the Central Pixiviuces of India a settlement was 
made, bet\ft;en 1835 and 18.‘J8, for twenty years, and 
two-thirds of the rental was^aimed as the share of the 
Government. After the annexation of Nag[)ur and 
Berar by Lord Dalhousic, and after the Indian Mutiny 
which followed, a local administration was formed 
in the Central Provinces in 1862. A regulem settle- 
ment was then made. TlTie leading man in each estate 
or village, who collected rent from the tenants and 
paid it into the treasury, was recognised as the pro- 
prietor under the name of Molguzor ; and the settle- 
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ment made with him is known as the Malgtizari Settle- 
mctU of the Central Provinces. 

To complete our account of land I’cvenue settle- 
ments, which form the most important basis of British 
administration in India, we have only to add that 
a settlement was made in Oudh after the annexation 
of that province and the snjipression of the Mutiny. 
The Landloids of the province were known as Talukdars, 
and the settlement is therefore known as the Talukdari 
Settlement of Oudh,* 

While these .settlement operations, vitally afTectin/; 
rtgriculture and tho' landed classes, wo.e pi’occeding in 
the Northern Province;, of India, a great reform, in the 
interests of manufacturers and labourers rather than 
in those of agriculture, was canried after a strong and 
historic opposition in England. The Liberal Govern- 
ment of J,ord Melbourne cxpii-ecrTii 1841, Sir Kobert 
Peel became Prime Minister for the second time, and he 
found himself face to face with the great question of 

* It would be convenient to remember the five distinctive 
names for tbe five principal k.ud systems in British India : 

(1) The Zemindca'i system of Bengal, a settlement with land- 
lords called Zemindars. 

(2) Tho Talukdari system of Oudh, a settlement with land- 
lords called Talukdars. 

(3) The Malgusari system of the Central Provinces, a aettle- 
mont with landlords called Malguzars. 

(4) The Ryotmiri system of Madras and Bombay, a settlement 
with tenants called Ryots. 

{6) Tho Mahaluxeri system of the North-West, a settlement 
with villages called Mahals. 
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the abolition of the Com Laws. The agitation had 
commenced with the commencement of the Queen's 
reign, and had gained force by the accession of Cobdeju 
and Bright, whose names are among the brightest among 
the blight names of the reformers of this ceutimy. 
'I'he Corn Laws kept up the price of bi’eail, and thougli 
this might be a gain to tlie landed classes, it caused 
hardship to manufacturers and labourers. And as 
England had already changed from a great agricultural 
to a great manufacturing country, it was obvious that 
the iulei'ests of the larger |>ortion of her population 
requii-ed the abolition of the Corn Laws. 

In 1842 Peel had somewhat^ modified the duties on 
corn, aijd reduced or abolisheil duties ^on 750 other 
articles which were taxed in those days. • But the crisis 
came in 1845. 'Die recent piosccution of O'Connell, 
the greatest of Irish leaders and the most beloied of 
Irish ])atriots, had caused a sensation in the country. 
The intense poverty and misery of the Irish tenants, 
under ex4ra\agant and giasping landlords, hail been 
resealed by the Devon Commission, and had deepened 
the s'Knse of wrong. I'heii came the failure of the 
potato crop in Ireland in 1845, which threatened a 
lamine, and the crops of England and Scotland were 
also seriously injured. Peel himself belonged to the 
landed classes which were interested in keeping up 
the Corn Laws ; but Peel was a Prime Minister and 
felt the high responsibilities of a Prime Minister. He 
could not reconcile himself to maintaining the ('oni 
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Laws, which within a few weeks might bring on the 
country the horrors of a famine. Unable to convince 
his colleagues, he resigned. 

But no other man in England was fit to guide the 
natien at the crisis, and Pcd was recalled to his post. 
He returned, and proposed the total repeal of the Com 
Laws. The Tories fiercely opposed the proposal, and 
Disraeli earned his fame by a bitter resistance to the 
proposed reform. On the other hand. Peel was 
supported by the whole strength of the Opposition, 
as well as bv his more advanced followers. In this 
manner the Prime Minister tnumphed against most of 
his paiiy by a majority of nearly 100 on M ay 15, 
1846. Thera was a danger yet in the House of Lords ; 
but the Duke of Wellington, who was still the autocrat 
of that House, was wiser now than he had been at the 
time of the lleform Bill of 1832. W^ith his usual 
candour, he said to his brother peers, ‘You caimot 
dislike it more than I do ; but we must all vote for it.’ 
The Bill was passed. 

And here we must take leave of these two eminent 
men — Peel and Wellingtoriii^-who had exercised sO pro- 
found an influence on the destinies of their country. 
The Tories regarded Peel as a deserter from their cause, 
and avenged themselves by out-voting him on another 
question, and Sir Robert Peel resigned. His closing 
words on leaving office in 1846 were almost pathetic. 

‘ It may be,' he said, ‘ that I shall be sometimes re- 
membered with expressions of good-will in the abodes 
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of those whose lot it is to labour and earn their daily 
breatl by the sweat of their brow. I trust my name 
will be remembered by those men with expressions of 
good-will when they shall reci'uit their exhausted 
sti'ength with abundant and untaxed food, the sweeter 
because no longer leavened with a sense of injustice.' 
Four years after this Peel dieil, in 1860, from injuries 
received from a fall from his hoi-se in Hyde Park. 
The eloquence of Mr. Gladstone in the House of 
Commons, and the tears of the Duke of Wellington in 
the House of Lords, testified to the^miivcr-sal feeling of 
the nation. Two years after this the great Duke him-* 
self passed away. ^ 

* ' On the defeat of Peel, in 1846, a Liberal Government 
was formed, with Lord John Russell as Prime Minister; 
and Palmerston once more became Foreign SecretaQr. 
It was a year of terrible distress in Ireland and the 
frequent and cruel evictions of tenants by landlords 
added to the misery of the people. Fair rent and 
fixity of tenure were the obvious remedies for the evil, 
but the influence of landlords was ) el sujrreme, and no 
land legislation for Ireland was undeftaken till after a 
quarter of a century. O’Connell, the great leader of 
the Irish, died in 1847. Fiercer spirits took the lead 
and gave darker counsels, while the distress of the 
evicted tenants became intense. On reading a rejrort 
of the evictions and of the misery of the tenants, 
Sir Robert Peel exclaimed that he did ‘ not think the 
records of any country, civil or barbai'ous, presented 
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materials for such a picture.’ A rebellion broke out 
and was suppressed in 1848, * 

The year 1848 was a memorable year, not only in 
Ireland, but all over Europe. In France Louis Philippe 
was 'deposed and a republic was proclaimed, and the 
influence of the Revolution spread everywhere. In 
Italy the King of Sardinia invaded Lombardy to free 
it from the yoke of Austria. In Austria the great 
Hungarian patriot Kossuth rose in arms. In Prussia 
the King conceded the demands of reformers. In 
Germany the suppprtei-s of (lerman unity established 
'a National Assembly at Frankfort, ^ut these ardent 
movements did not Ifad to immediate results. The 
Sardinians wpre defeated in the battle of hfovara in 
1849, and the dream of Italian independence was 
given up for a time. In Germany the effort towartls 
unity broke down. The rising of the Hungarians was 
crushed by Austria, aided by Russia, with a cruelty 
which was a shame to civilization. ‘The Austrians,’ 
said Lord Palmerston, ‘are really the greatest brutes 
that ever called themselves by the undeserved name of 
civilized men.’ Palmerston sympathized with tHfe move- 
ments of the people, but would not render them any 
active help; and he was charged in Parliament, not 
without reason, with intermeddling with revolutionary 
tendencies without dreaming of supporting his advice 
by war. Palmerston made the memorable reply that 
‘ there are two objects which England ought particu- 
larly to aim at — the one is to maintain peace ; the other 
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ih to count for something in the transactions of the 
world.’ 

'ITte step which Palmerston took shortly after *to 
count for something ’ was not a happy one. The house 
of a Maltese Jew, a British subject, was sacked by the 
mob of Athens, and the Jew demanded compensation 
from the Greek Government. Lord Pulmcrstoii sup- 
ported this claim, and sent the British fleet to the Pirmus 
to enforce the claim, and the Greek Government yielded 
ill 1850. Such coerciv§ action against a small Power, 
for reasons which were almost ridicalous, was unworthy 
of a great Power, and was naturally criticised in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Gladstone made a maguiticent 
speech, hi the coui’se of which he exclaimed : ‘ It would 
lie a contravention of the law of nature ind of God if 
it were po.ssible for any single nation of Christendom to 
emancipate itself from the obligations which bind all 
other nations, and to arrogate, in the face of mankind, 
a ])osition of peculiar privilege.’ This chai’gc was 
powerful and just, but Ixii'd Palniei-ston knew the 
prejudices of his hearers, and he rose to the occasion. 
He spoke for five hours, ‘ from the dusk of one day to 
the dawn of the next,’ with all his wonderful vigour 
and skill. He defended the principles on which he had 
acted in every point ; and he asked his hearei's whether 
those principles ‘ are proper and fitting guides for those 
who arc chargeil with the government of England ; and 
whether, as the Roman in days of old held himself fi'ee 
from indignity when he could say, Civis Romanus sum, so 
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also a British subject, in whatever land he may be, shall 
feel confident that the watchful eye and the strong arm 
of England will protect him against injustice and wrong.' 
Although opposed by Peel and Disraeli and Gladstone, 
Lord Palmerston carried his hearers with him. Civis 
Romanns settled the business, and the vigorous Foreign 
Minister secured a majority of fifty-six in suppoit of 
his policy. 

I’robably this signal trium})h rendered Loiti Palmer- 
ston still more arbitrary than before, still moie reliant 
on his own opiniop and policy, in disregard to the 
wishes of the Cabinet and of the Queen. In 1851 
Louis Napoleon treacherously overturned the French 
Republic, brx^kc down all opposition, massar-red the' 
citizens who resisted and who did not resist, and waded 
through the blood of his countrymen to supreme power. 
There was a strong feeling in Errgland agairrst his 
conduct, and the Queen desired that the British Ambas- 
sador at Paris should take no part in the transactions. 
Great was her surprise to learn that tha Foreign 
Minister' had already expressed his entire approval of 
the action of Napoleon. Some corrcsporrdence followed, 
and Palmerston was dismissed from his office. But 
Lord Russell’s Government survived this incident only 
by a few months. Palmer'ston succeeded in defeating 
the Government over the Militia Bill, the Ministry 
resigned in February, 1852, and Lord Derby succeeded 
as Prime Minister. i 

IVhile these events took place in England, Palmer- 
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ston's masterful policy was shaping the foreign policy 
of India. Sir Henry Haitlinge, one of the heroes of f, 
the Peninsular War, had succeeded Ellenborough as 
Governor-General in India in 1844, when Peel was 
Prime Minister of England, and was forced to carr^ on 
one of the most memorable wars of modem India. The 
great Banjit Singh had freed the Punjab from the 
Afghan yoke, and had made the Sikhs the greatest 
native power in India; but he had the wisdom to 
recognise the greatness of England, and had remained 
true to his treaty with her. But wjien his controlling 
wisdom and restraining hand were yrithdrawn by death* 
in 1839, there was no power lefl; in the Punjab which 
could manage the mighty and disciplined Sikh army. 
Dhalip Singh, the son of Hanjit, was a boy ; the regent 
mother and her favourites were afraid of the Sikh 
soldiery ; and the traitors who wielded the power of 
the State sought to save themselves by launching the 
formidable battalions on British territory. In Novem- 
ber, 1845, ^,000 Sikh soldiere crossed the Sutlej, and 
thus hurled themselves against that adamantine break- 
water df British power against which every successive 
Indian power had hitherto sti’iven fruitlessly, and only 
dashed itself to pieces. 

Two battles, such as the British had never yet 
fought in India, were fought in December. In the 
second of these engagements British cannon, says an 
eye-witness, were dismounted and the ammunition blown 
into the air, British squadrons were checked in mid- 
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career, and battalion after battalion was hurled back 
with shattered ranks. But the enemy’s position was 
finally carried after sunset. Two more battles followed 
in January and Febi-uary, 1846, the last, at Sobraon, 
being the hardest-fought battle in the history of 
British India, llio ti’eacherous leader of the Sikh 
aiTny fled at the first assault, and broke the bridge 
behind the army, but the army fought with the valour 
of heroes and the enthusiasm of Crusaders. The British 
won at last, but the victory was dearly won with the 
loss of more than 2,000 troops killed and woundetl. 
The power of the Sikhs was, however, broken for a 
time, and a peace was concluded by which the British 
fi’onticr was _ extended from the Sutlej to \he Havi', 
and the Sikbearmy was reduced. 

Lord Hardinge was succeeded by Lord Dalhousie in 
1848, and there was trouble yet in store for him. He 
was forced into a fresh war with the Sikhs in the first 
year of his administration, and the war was concluded 
in two sharp engagements. At Chilianwaila the British 
commander, Lord Gough, rashly tried to carry the 
Sikh intrenchment in the evening, and was defeated in 
his endeavour, with the loss of over 2,400 officers and 
men. The news of the disaster was received with 
astonishment and anger by Englishmen all over the 
world. Englishmen were unused to defeat, and never 
had English arms sustained such a reverse in the 
open field in India. A cry rose in England for the 
removal of the General, and Sir Charles Napier, the 
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conqueror of Sindh, was appointed in his place. But 
Lord Gough liad retrieveiF his reputation in the mean- 
time by crushing the Siklis at Gujrat, and the Sikh 
War was concluded. The question then arose whether 
the kingdom of Dhalip Singh, a minor, should l)e 
annexed for the sins of the unruly soldiers. Lord 
Dalhousie decided the ({uestion in his ow'i fashion, and 
annexed the province, declaring that he could not be 
turnetl aside from fulfilling his duty ‘by a feeling of 
mis])laced and mistimed compassion for the fate of a 
child.’ 

I.ord Palmers^pn’s influence was upw in the asc-endant, 
and other annexations followed tjiick and fast. British 
merchants and captains hatl been roughly treated in 
Burma, and this led to a Burmese War and the 
annexation of Pegu, or I.ower Burma, in 1852. The 
Raja of Satara had died in 1848, adopting an heir on 
his death-bed, a cusloin which has been I’ecognised in 
India during 3,000 yeai-s. Ix)rd Dalhousie ignored the 
custom, and annexed Satara. 'Phe Raja of Jhansi died 
in 1853, and his widow desired to adopt an heir. 
Dalhoiikie declined to recognise the adoption, and 
annexed the State. The Raja of Nagjjur also died in 
1853. Lord Dalhousie i-efused to sanction the adoption 
of an heir, and Nagpur was annexed to the British 
territory. 

The admirers of Lord Dalhousie have attempted to 
justify these proceedings by theories which provoke a 
smile in the unbiassed reader. To the unbiassed reader 
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an open and undisguised conquest is less repulsive than 
annexations made under thereover of specious sophistry. 
The only true defence which Dalhousie's conduct qdmits 
of is the defence made by the learned and philosophical 
writer of the ‘ Expansion of England.' The deeds of 
Dalhousie are os difficult to justify, says the impartial 
writer, as the seizure of Silesia or the partition of 
Poland. ‘ Put these acts, if crimes, are crimes of the 
same order as those of Frederick — crimes of ambition, 
and of an ambition nut by any means seldsh.'* 

I.mtl Dalhousie fdso obtained Berar from the Nizam 
of Hyderabad for the maintenance of rtlie Nizam’s con- 
tingent, and added it to the British dominions. And 
Dalhousie’s kst act in India was the annexation of' 
Oudh, which' had been under misgovemment for many 
years. Oudh was added to the British possessions on 
February 13, 1856, and on the 29tli of the same month 
Lord Dalhousie made over charge of his duties in India 
to his successor, Lord Canning. 

We turn with pleasure from Dalhousie’s ilnnexations 
to those great public works and educational measures 
with which Dalhousie’s name is more pleasantly con- 
nected. Before he went out to India, Lord Dalhousie 
had, as President of the Board of Trade, a great deal 
to do with the extension of the railway system in Great 
Britain ; and he was virtually the father of railways in 
India. He pushed on the work so vigorously that 

-O' < The Expansion of England,’ by Sir J, B. Seeley, E.C.M.G , 
p. 315. London : Macmillan and Co., 1895. 
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before the end of 1856 thousands of miles were under 
construction or survey. Dalhousie also threw the ports 
of India open to the world, and during his administra- 
tion the export of raw cotton increased from .£1,500,000 
to over £3,000,000, and the export of grain from 
less than £1,000,000 to near £3,000,000. ITie ad- 
vantages which India has derived from the facilities 
afforded to communication and export are acknowledged 
on all hands. But the impartial historian is hound, in 
the interests of truth, tQ note some consequences which 
have ensued, and which are not generally noted. 'I’he 
manual industry of India cannot* compete with the 
steam and machinery of England. And the fac’ilities 
afforded *10 trade have, within the memoiy of men still 
living, killed the weaving and other old 'industries of 
India, and forced millions of artisans to the labour of 
the field or other humble pursuits. 

Dalhousie also introduced the telegraph system in 
India, and, following on the lines of the imiversal 
penny postage of Great Britain and Ireland, he intro- 
duced the half-anna postage in India. Another of 
Dalhousie's beneficial acts was to give effect to Sir 
Charles Wood’s famous desjavtch of 1854 on educa- 
tion. English education had been sanctioned in India 
by Lord William Bentinck ; Sir Charles Wood's de- 
spatch made the vernaculars of India the steps which 
led lip to English education. In the year after Lord 
Dalhousie left India, Acts were passed establishing 
thi^ Indian Univ'ersitics, which have since been inci'eased 

R 
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to five, and these five Universities and numerous schools 
and colleges are now educating nearly 5,000,000 of 
pupils in India. 

But we must hasten now to those great events which 
absorbed public attention during the momentous years 
of 1854 to 1857. After the fall of Lord Derby’s 
Ministry in December, 1853, Lord Aberdeen became 
Prime Minister, Lord Palmerston became Home 
Secretary, and Mr. Gladstone became Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Mr. Gladstone was now indispensable 
in this office. In the previous year* he had exposed Mr. 
Disraeli’s unfortunate Budget, and had replied to his 
taunts and sarcasms, > ilh a dignity, ability, and power 
which marked him out as the foremost autliority in 
England on finance. And in 1853 he introduced his 
own Budget in a speech of five hours, which held the 
House spell-bound, and which astonished and gratified 
the country. 

I ‘Here was an orator,’ says Mr. Gladstone’s bio- 
gi'apher, ‘ who could apply all the resourees of a 
buniishcd rhetoric to the elucidation of figures; who 
could make pippins aud cheese interesting, and tea 
serious ; who could sweep the widest huri/.on of the 
financial future, and yet stoop to l>eslow the minutest 
atteniioii on the microcosm of penny stain j is anti post- 
horses.’* Public men and private friends joined in a 
chorus of eulogy; the Queen wrote to congi-atulate 

* ‘The Bight IloQ. WilUatn Bwart Gladstone,’ by George 
W. E. Bnesell (London, 1806), pp. 1 17, 118. 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and large classes of 
people felt that life was rendered easier and cheaper by 
Mr. Gladstone’s Budget. 

But the attention of all England was soon turned to 
another direction. Mr. John Bright was once walking 
with one of his sons, then a schoolboy, past the Crimean 
Monument in London. The boy caught sight of the 
solitaiy word ‘Cbimea’ insciibed on the monument, 
and asked his father what it meant. John Bright 
made the eniphatie reply, ‘A Chime.’ It is not our 
object here to discuas Mr. Bright'-s opinion, or to 
inquh’e if the war was a crime ; but it is necessary to 
mention that England drifted into that war without 
intending it and lietuiy knowing why, and that 
England lost 24,000 of her brave soldichi, and added 
J’41,000,000 to her national debt, in older to support 
and prolong inisrole in Europe. 

Abcideen wished and intended to avoid the war; 
but land Palmerston was as jealous and mistrustful 
of Russia how as he had shown himself to be in the 
first years of the Queen’s reign. Although a Home 
Secretary, he exerted pressure on the Prime Minister, 
and forced the Government first into a close combina- 
tion with the French Emperor, and then into acts 
which made the war inevitable. Tjic demand of rival 
Churches for the custody of sfuui^Lplaces in Palestine, 
supported by France and Russia respectively, was 
followed by a claim on the part of the lattm' Tower 
to a protectorate over all the Greek subjects of Turkey. 

6—2 
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In July, 1853, Russia occupied the Danubian Provinces 
in support of this claim. The English and French fleets 
entered the Dardanelles in the following OctoBer, and 
war was formally declared in March, 1854. The 
incideuis of the wai' arc well known, and need not 
be repeated here. Abcideen’s Ministry fell as the war 
proceededj a,nd Pal inm’sjtflai^.ihe pnhcTpal anthor of the 
war, was called to the high post olP Eriihe Minister 
of Englaiid" in "Fehruai-y, 1855. And Palmerston re- 
tained his post as Prime MinTsler from this date 
until his death iuul865, with a brief interruption of 
one year. g 

llie Crimean War.wjis concluded in 185C, and the 
peace which dbllowcd declaml t he iieutf alila> of. Jtlie^ 
to which ull"TTHacantile marines were to 
be fiecly admitted, but from which the ships of war 
of all nations were to be cxcliuled. Persia had in the 
meantime found her opijoi-tuiiity, and ha«l captured 
Herat ; but she was cum|)eiled to withdraw from that 
town by a pe.ace concluded in 18,57. In China Dol'd 
I’almej'ston’s action was of a mure ijuestioiiable nature. 
The captui'c by the ('hinese authontics of the crew of 
a schooner calleil the Arnnc, which was a Chinese vessel, 
but hoisted the Rritish fltig without any right, created 
complications, and eventually led to war. The causes 
of the war were so inadc(|uatc, and the proceedings 
were so unjust, that the House of Commons passed 
what was virtually a vole of censure. But Lord 
Palmeistou was the idol of the nation ; he dissolved 
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the Parliament, and was returned by a triumphant 
majority. 

Dark clouds had in the meantime gathered on the 
Indian horizon, and the Indian Mutiny broke out in 
1857. It is not our purpose in tbe present work to 
examine the causes of that great outbreak, or to narrate 
the incidents of the war, which have been fully told by 
many able writers. There can be no doubt that Lord 
Dalhousie’s hasty and unjust annexations had ranged 
influential chiefs againsj the British power in India, and 
had spreatl a well-founded alarm among others, whose 
turn might come next. These men found the sepoy an 
easy instrument in their hands, and the introduction of 
the Enfleid rifle in the place of the old • Brown Bess ’ 
enabled them to whisper a story that* the British 
Government intended outrage on the religion of the 
Hindu and the Musalman alike by the use of a cartridge* 
greased with the fat of the hog and the cow. The alarm 
spread like wildfire; sepoys broke out in open mutiny; 
and tbe wtlole country was in flame. 

Then followed deeds of horror and of cruelty, on 
one side ns on the other, which need not lie nairated in 
this work. In the words of an impartial historian, 
whom we have quoted before ; ‘ The contest seemetl to 
lie between two savage races, capable of no thought but 
that, regardless of all justice or merry, their enemies 
should lie exterminated. Deeds of cruelty on one side 
and the other were perpetrated, over which it is necessary 
to draw a veil, and a spirit of bloodthirsty recklessness 
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was exhibited which, in calmer times, fills the mind with 
horror.’* 

It is our pleasing duty to record that, in the midst of 
the storm of anger and indignation which raged among 
Englishmen in India at this |)eriod, there was one man 
who remained true to the dignity of his post and to 
the principles of British justice. Lord Dalhousie was 
succeeded in 1856 by Lonl Canning, son of the great 
George Canning who had virtually guided the affairs 
of Great Britain from 18SS to 1827, and had fought 
for the emancipation of the Catholics and the in- 
dependence of Greece. When the ,son of such a 
father was appointed .Governor- General of India, and 
was cutertained by the Court of Dim-tors at a 
banquet, he Uttered those memorable and almost pro- 
phetic words which have now become historic : ‘ I wish 
for a peaceful time of office ; but I cannot foi^t that 
in our Indian Empire that greatest of nil blessings 
depends ujion a greater variety of chances and a more 
precarious tenure than in any other iiuaiMer of the 
globe. We must not foi^t that in the sky of India, 
serene as it is, a small cloud may arise, at 'first no 
bigger than a man’s hand, but which, growing bigger 
and bigger, may at last threaten to overwhelm us with 
niin.’ 

When the great cloud arose, a year after Canning’s 
arrival in India, Canning behaved as his great father 

* Bev. Dr, Frank Bright^s ‘ History of England,’ Period IV. 
(London, 1893), p. 3S8. 
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might have behaved under similar circumstances. In 
the midst of almost uni^rsal frenzy, he remained un- 
moved. ‘ There is a rabid and indiscriminate vindictive- 
ness abroad,’ he wrote to the Queen in September, 1857, 

‘ even among those who ought to set a better example. 

. . . Not one man in ten seems to think that the hang- 
ing or shooting forty or fifty thousand men can be 
otherwise than pmcticable and right. ‘For God’s 
sake,’ he wrote to Lonl Granville about the end of the 
same year, ‘ raise your voice and stop this ! As long as 
I have breath in my body, I will pursue no other policy 
than that I lyive been follow'ing ; not only for the 
reason of expediency and policy above stated, but 
because it is immutably just. I will ^ not goveni in 
anger. Justice, and that as stern, as inflexible, ns law 
and might can make it, I will deal out. But I will 
never allow an angi’y and undiscriminating a<-t or word 
to praceed fi'oin the Govenunent of India as long as I 
am responsible for it.' I 

'I’his noble, and almost sublime. But what is 
perl^]>s still more touching is his zealous fear for the 
rejmtation and good name of his countrymen, even at 
the very moment when they wore assailing him with 
bitter invectives for his unfaltering moderation and 
justice. On one occasion, when the outcry against 
Lord Canning was bitter and vehement, he showed the 
IJcutenant-Governor of Bengal some papers illustrating 
the brutality of some of the special tribunals. 'Die 
Lieul^ant-Governor urged their publication, by way 
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of rep]y to his calumniators. ‘ No,' said Loi-d Canning, 
locking up the papers in hiit drawer; ‘I had rather 
submit to any obloquy than publish to the world what 
would so tenibly disgrace my countrymen.' Such was 
the great Englishman who was at the helm of affairs in 
India in 1857, and by whom the Indian Mutiny was 
eventually quelled. 

The Indian Mutiny sealed the fate of the East India 
Company. The great extension of the British Empire 
in India had suggested to thoughtful minds in England 
the desirability of bringing the administration directly 
Under the ('rown. It was felt that a ^'ompany which 
was originally formed ^of traders could not be the 
rulers of a vast empire, 'fhe power of the Ci^mpany, 
too, had been, reduced fron; time to time, and it was 
felt that no useful object was gained by keeping alive 
that venerable but purposeless institution any longer. 
The Indian Mutiny emphasized this feeling, and Ixird 
Palmerston now introduced his India Bill, transferring 
the Government of India from the East India Company 
to the Crown. But the great Minister was not destined 
to carry out this ineasui'e ; an unexpecteil incident fliove 
him from office. An attempt was made against the 
life of the Emperor of the French, and it was dis- 
covered that the chief conspirator, Orsini, had pre- 
pared his plans in England. I,ord Palmerston proposed 
to alter the law, and to make conspiracy to murder 
a felony. This appeared to the English nation an 
undue submission to Fi'ench demands. The Bill was 
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defeated in the House of Commons, and Palmerston 
resigned. 

Lord Derby formetl a Conservative Ministry in 
February, 1868, and prepared his India Bill, which, 
however, was a failure. It was then proposed that 
the principles should be discussed in the House, and 
that a Bill, the joint production of both parties, should 
be introduced. This was done, and the new Bill was 
])assed in August, 1858. The East India Company 
ceased to exist, and their territories and powers were 
vested in the Queen. , 

On November*!, 1858, a great Parbar was held in 
Allahabad, and smaller Darhar% were held in other 
district tpwns in India, in which the famcais proclama- 
tion, announcing that the Queen had fl&sumed the 
government of India, was read in the midst of the 
acclamations of the people. And elderly men in India 
still i-ecall with pleasure, and nairate to their children, 
the spectacles which they witnessed forty years ago, 
connected #ith the transfer of Ijidia from the rompany 
to the ^rown.’*' 

It was proclaimed then, in eloquent words, that 
justice and religious toleration would guide the Queen's 

* The present writer has pleasant recollections of the Darhar 

in a Bengal district town which he attended on this occasion. 

Cheers from thonsands of men accosted the message that the 

Queen had assumed the government of India; and Br&hmans 

held up their sacred thread and nttered a blessing which has come 

to he true — Mdhdrdnt Dtrghajtht Haun, i,e , ‘ May the Great 
1 * * 
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policy. An amnesty was granted to all who had risen 
against the Company's rule, except those implicated 
in murders. The Grovemor-General of India became 
also the Viceroy of India. Non-officials, Ehropean 
and Indian, were admitted to legislative councils to 
represent the wishes of the people. The Company’s 
army was amalgamated with the Queen’s army. The 
Sadar Courts of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras were 
amalgamated with the Supreme Courts of those Presi- 
dencies, and were called High Courts. In the following 
year the pitiful plea by which Dalhousie had annexed 
so many Provinces was swept away, -and the right of 
Indian princes and chiefs to adopt heirs on failure of 
natural heirsiwas recognised. 

Many useful and benedeent measures wore passed 
during the remaining years of Lord Canning’s rule in 
India. The Indian criminal law was codilied in that 
remarkable work at which Macaulay had assisted — 
the Indicui Penal Code. The Civil and Criminal 
Procedure Codes were also drawn up. Buis' important 
as these measures arc, they sink into insigiilificance 
when compai'ed with those greater measures which 
Lord Canning adopted to ameliorate the condition of 
the masses in India — the agricultural population. Ix>rd 
Cornwallis had permanently settled the revenue which 
rthe Government demanded from the landlords of Bengal. 
i Lord Canning passed the famous Act of 1859, by which 
- he restrained the landlords from demanding undue en- 
, hancement of rents from cultivators. Thus the beneficent 
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work of Cornwallis was completed, and the protectionj 
which had been granted Ry him to the landlords W6is' 
extended to the cultivators. 


Another noble and generous work was attempted 
by Lord Canning. A terrible famine desolated the 
North-Western Provinces of India in 18G0. Such 


relief os it was possible to organize was organized ; and 
when the calamity was over, the new V'^iceroy tried to 
seek out the true preventive for such calamities. To 
an earnest and sympathetic administrator like Canning 
the true remedy reveafed itself at^oiice. He marked 
that at each r%curring land settlement the Govern* 
ment could increase its demand from the produce of 
the lantV lie marked that the extensipn of cultiva- 
tion and improvement in the prices of crops could not, 
under such a system, benefit the Indian tenant as it 
would benefit the Jliitisli farmer. He comprehended 
that under this system the |)eople of India could save 
nothing, and could have nothing to fall back upon 
in years itf bad harvest. And he had the courage to 
recon^icnd that the Permanent Settlement, which had 
provecT so beneficial to the people of Bengal, should 
be extended to other pai'ts of India. 

The Secretary of State for India accepted this wise 
and liberal view, and authorized Permanent Settle- 
ments to be granted to estates in parts of the country 
where a full and fair rate had been imposed under 
existing settlements. And he concluded his memorable 
despatch by describing the proposal as ‘a measure 
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dictated by sound policy, and calculated to accelerate 
the development of the resources of India, and to insure 
in the highest degree the welfare and contentment of 
all classes of her Majesty’s subjects in the country,’ 

\ Had Lord Canning livetl five years longer, India 
might have received the much-coveted boon. But the 
gitjat statesman died in 1868, shortly after his return 
from India, and his large-hearteil wisdom was not 
inherited by his successor's. The jn^oposal was dis- 
cussed for twenty years, and finally abandoned in 188iJ. 
But the ten'ible famine which has overtaken the whole 
of Northern India* in the present yanr will convince 
unbiassed and impartial judges that the decision of 
1883 necd.s a*' revision, and that the remedy iproposed 
by the lli’sl (flid greatest of India’s Vicci'oys is the only 
remedy for bettering the condition of the mass of the 
^ people in India. 

The lienefieent administration of Lord (’anning had 
a moral effect on the progress of the people, and we 
will pause for a moment to speak of their fiitellectual 
and moral culture during this |)eriod. H 

' It was during Canning’s administration tliat the 
gi'oat reformer and scholar' of Bengal, Iswar Chandra 
I'idyasagar, undertook those social and literary reforms 
which have endeared his name among his countrymen. 
It was during C!anning’s administration that the greatest 
modci'n poet of India, Madhu Sudan Datta, comjiosed 
his noble epic in the Bengal language. An Indian 
lawyer, Rama Prasad Rai, son of the eminent Ram 
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Mohan Rai of whom we have spoken in another 
chapter, was appointed a Judge of the newly-created 
High Court of Calcutta. The Civil Service of India 
had been thrown open to competition, and the first 
batch of Indian youths came to England to com- 
pete for this service during Canning’s administra- 
tion. One of them succeeded in the examination of 
1862 ; other Indian students (qualified themselves for 
the Bar; and the steady increase in the number of 
Indian students who have come to England dming the 
last thirty years has drawn India , closer to England, 
and has helped in the spi-ead of English ideas among* 
the educated classes of India. » , 

Lord Elgin succeeded I.okI Canning ^n 1862, but 
died in India in the following year-. lie was sucreeded 
by Sir John Laui-ence, who hiul saved the Punjab during 
the Mutiny. Lawrence’s foreign policy has been well 
described as ‘ masterly inactivity,’ a policy which Loid 
I’alinerston himself was steadily pursuing in Europe 
during lb#’ closing yeai-s of his life. Lord Palmerston 
had bd^onie Prime Minister for the second time in 1859, 
after tfio fall of the Derby Ministry. Grcat events 
weie now taking place in Em-opc and in America, but 
Lord Palmerston, whatever his sympathies might have 
been, declined to be di'awn from an attitude of strict 


neutrality. 

The fij>,t and the greatest event of the peiiod was the 
War TlTe ft^ncti jEmperdr 

first help^ the Italians ^ and th en deserted them in his 
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own way; but the Italians succeeded in the object 
of their long endeavours. iThe first Italian Parliament 
met in 1861, and Victor Emmanuel assumed the title of 
the King of Italy. Lord PalnjecEijtQD jymgaUiized with 
the Italians, but did notj^nder any active help. 

When the Civil War broke out between the Northern 
and Southern States of America, Lord I^merston 
maintained the same neutrality. ‘ The only thing to 
do,' he said, ‘ seems to be to lie on our oars, and to give 
no pretext to the Washingtonians to quarrel with us, 
while on the other hand we maintain our rights and 
those of our fellow -fountrymen.’* The war was closed 
in 1865, and the Statas remained united. 

In 1863 the tyranny of the Russian authorities 
drove the I\)les into insuniection. The action of the 
Russian Government was described by Lord Napier, 
the English Ambassador at St. Petersbm-g, ns ‘ a design 
to make a clean sweep of the revolutionary youth of 
Poland.’ The sympathy of England for the oppressed 
Poles, and her disapproval of the policy 'bf Russia, 
found expression in debate after debate in both .louses 
of Parliament, and Lord Russell went so fai* as to lay 
down six points embodying a perfect amnesty and com- 
plete constitutional arrangements. But England would 
go no farther, when the French Emperor made a 
proposal to take action in the matter, Ix>rd Palmerston 
refused to join. The remonstrance of England was 

* ‘"ViBOount Palmerston, K.G.,’ by the Marquis of Lome, K.T. 
(London, 1892), p. 206. 
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useless when unsuppoi'ted by force, and the Polish 
insurrection was ciiished l>y Russia with cruel and 
barbai'ous severity. Men and women were flogged, 
shot, and hanged, and droves of prisoners, including 
the flower of the Polish youth, were exiled to Siberia, 
or perished on the way under the hardships they 
suffered. 

The Danish War excited still gieater I'esentment 
in ■‘Enj^randr" iSismarek demanded” the annexation 
of Schleswig-Holstein to Geraiany. England sym- 
]>athized with Dcnmarlf, and the rec'ent maiiiage of 
the Prince of Wijles with a Danish j*rincess had drawn * 
closer the relations between thg two countries. A 
conference was held in London in 1864, J)ut did little 
good. 'ITie French Emperor, who had been Eurt by 
England’s lefusal to join him in suj>port of Poland, 
now lefused to join Englaiid in support of Den- 
niurk. 'J’herc was absolutely nothing for it but 
to leave the Danes alone. ‘ W«^ibstained,' explainetl 
Lonl Palperston, ‘in taking^He field in defence of 
Demn^k fo^ many reasons — from the season of the 
yca i-, fimu the sinalTness of our urniy, and the great risk 
of a faUure iu a struggle with all Gci’inaHy^ 1^ land.’^ 
Denmark, misupported, fought. and. wto,_. beaten, and 
the duchies were ceded to Prussia and Austria. 

Ihe non-intervention of England in the cause of 
Pgunarkm-oused bitter feelings among a sccjagii of the 

* ‘ Viscount Palmerston, E.6.,’ by the Marquis of Lome, K.T. 
(London, 1892), p. 211. 
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English people, specially as England had been prose- 
cuting her little wars in the East. There was a third 
Chinese war in 1859 and 1860, by which England 
obtained a favourable treaty. There was a Japanese 
war in 186S, and Japanese ports were opened to trade. 
And there was an Ashautee war in 1864, which was 
not skilfully managed, and English troops fell a prey 
in large numbers to the pestilential climate. Mr. 
Disraeli attacked the Government on the Danish 
question, and urged that 'the course pursued by 
Government has failed to maintain their avowed policy 
of upholding the hidcpeudcuce and integrity of Den- 
mark, and has lowcied the just influence of the country 
in the capitals of Europe.' And Sir John Hay attacked 
the Govemraent in reference to the unskilful manage- 
ment of the Ashunlee War, and exclaimed that ‘the 
responsibility lies on the Cabinet, the men who had 
betrayed Denmark and truckletl to Germany, who had 
convulsed China and devaslaicd Japan.’ 

Such were the bitter charges which wAc breught 
against the veteran statesman, whose long cayfler was 
now drawing to a close. In October, 1865, Lord 
Palmerston died at the ripe age of eighty-one. He 
had entered Parliament in 1807, and had been Secre- 
tary at War when England was flghting with the great 
Bonapaiie. He was Foreign Secretary when the Reform 
Bill was pas.setl and when the Queen ascended the throne. 
He was Home Sccretaiy when the Crimean War broke 
out, and he concluded that war as Prime Minister. 
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And he remained the IVime Minister of England from 
1855 to his death in 1865f barring a short interval of 
one year. It may truly be said of him that he had 
more influence in shaping the foreign policy of England 
in Europe and in the East, during the lifetime of nearly 
two generations, than any other man in England. And 
Englishmen were proud of him, and of his never-failing 
zeal in upholding the interests and the influence of 
England throughout the world. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE AGE OF DISRAELI AND GLADSTONE. 

1865— 18A5. 

The cry for reform, vras heard once more in England. 
As early as 1852, Loipd John Russell had attempted a 
fuither extension of the suffrage by a Reform Bill, but 
he was turned out of oflice before it proceeded further. 
A second Reform Bill had been introduced by him in 
1854, but was withdrawn on the outbreak of the Crimean 
War. Mr. Disraeli had then framed a Reform Bill 
under Lord Derby''s Grovemment in 1859, but the Bill 
contained little of real reform, and it failed. 'n 

Lord Russell had again introduced a ffesh ^leform 
Bill under Palmerston's Government in I860; but 
Lord Palmerston himself was lukewarm or hostile, and 
the Bill had to be withdrawn. It was then felt that 
there would be no more talk about reforms as long as 
Lord Palmerston lived. The amusing story is often re- 
peated, that when Lord Palmerston was asked by his 
butcher why he and his colleagues did not bring in 
a new Reform Bill, the Prime Minister answered. 
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‘ Because we are not geese !' Ardent reformers chafed 
under the controlling influence of the cynical old states- 
man. Bishop Wilberforce wrote in 18G3 : ‘ That 
wretched Pam seems to me to get worse and worse, 
'fhere is not a particle of veracity or noble feeling that 
I have ever been able to trace in him. He manages the 
House of Commons by debauching it, mailing all parties 
laugh at one another.' But, nevertheless, the large class 
of Palmerston's admirers liked the veteran statesman, 
who mocked at enthusiasm, who keenly supported 
England's interests abroad, and who jocosely burked 
all efforts for reform at home. I^iere was one earnest 
man especially who was bent on reform, and whom 
Palmerston looked upon with some distrust. J[)nce he 
said to Lord Shaftesbury: ‘Gladstone yfill soon have 
it all his own way ; and, whenever he gets my place, 
we shall have some strange doings.' 

Lord Palmerston died in 1865, and then Mr. Glad- 
stone had it ‘ all his own way.' Lord John Russell, the 
aged staWsman who had spent half his life in endeavours 
after ^^forms, now became Prime Minister, and Mr. 
Gladstone introduced his Reform Bill in March, 1866. 
Once more the Reform Bill was ill received. Con- 
servatives and Moderate Liberals combined against it, 
and formed, in Mr. Bright's words, the Cave of Adullani J 
into which was invited everyone who was in distress anq 
everyone who was discontented. 

Hie Cave increased in strength, and Mr. Gladstone 
saw there was little hope of the Bill being passed. This 

7— a 
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roused him to the utmost, and in winding up the debate 
on the second reading, on April !28, Mr. Gladstone made 
one of those great speeches which mark epochs in the 
history of the British Parliament. Foreseeing the fate 
of his Bill, he concluded his impassioned speech with 
words which have become memorable for all age ; 

‘ Time is on our side. The great social forces which 
move onwards in their might and majesty, and which 
the tumult of our debates does not for a moment impede 
or disturb — those great social forces are against you ; 
(they arc mai-shalled on our side ; and the banner which 
we now can’y in tins fight, though |'>erhaps at some 
moment it may droop over our sinking heads, yet it 
soon agnin wHI float in the eye of Heaven, and it will 
be borne by fhe firm hands of the united people of the 
thive kingdoms, peihajjs not to an easy, but to a certain, 
and to a not far distant, victory.' 

'Phe speech had its effect, and the second reading was 
carried by a majority of five. This showed, however, 
that the ultimate fate of the Bill was sealei^, and the 
Government w'as defeated shortly after, and reigned. 
The scenes of 1832 were then repeated. Ten thousand 
people assembled in Trafalgar Square, and voted for 
reform. Great meetings were held in the large towns 
of the Northern and Midland counties, and pressed for 
reform. Gladstone's name was received everywhere with 
tumultuous acclamation. He had become the populai* 
hero of the day ; he was hailed as the leader of 
the progressive party. 
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The demauds of the people were not made in vain, 
liord Derby formed a new Ministry, and Mr. Disraeli 
introduced a Reform Bill. 'JTie more ardent Con- 
servatives were grieved, and Lord Cranborne (after- 
wards Lord Salisbury) resigned his place as Indian 
Secretary, and attacked Mr. Disraeli in the Quarterly 
ItiTiac. But Mr. Disraeli wn.s helpl^'ss; the Con- 
servatives could not hold together without granting a 
reform, and a reform such as Mr. Gladstone wanted. 
Mr. Disraeli's Bill was modided in all important points 
at the dictation of Mr. Gladstone,^ and when the Bill 
went up to the llouso of Lords thc^Duke of Buccleucli 
humoix)usly remarked that the oijy word of the original 
Bill which remained unaltered was the firs^ woitl, 
‘WHERE.VS.’ The Bill was passed in August, 1867,* 
and Mr. Disraeli prided himself that he had * dished 
the Whigs.' 

On the continent of Europe a great event had taken 
place in 1866. Bismarck steadily pursued his policy to 
unite Gewnauy under the leadeiship of Prussia, and the 
war A^^h Austria which brake out in 1866 promoted 
the object he had in view. A peace was concluded after 
the great battle of Sadowa, the existing German Bund 
was dissolvetl, and Austria withdrew from the new 
arrangements of Germany. A Northern and a Southern 
German confederacy were formed ; and Prussia, in- 
corporating Hanover and other northern States in her 

* The Bill granted household suffrage in the boronghs, and a 
£12 frauohise in the counties. 
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dominions, became the leader of the Northern Con- 
federacy. England maintained a policy of neutrality 
as before. She had a little war of her own in Abyssinia, 
which was brought to a satisfactory conclusion by Napier 
at Magdala in 1867. The cost of the war was enormous, 
and a part of it was debited to India, under the plea 
that the necessity of the war had arisen chiefly from 
the effect which the impunity of the King of Abyssinia 
would have upon the Eastern mind, and therefore on 
the interests of the Indian Empire ! The debiting of 
the cost of an Af^-ican war to India was bad ; the 
argument used to justify it was worse. 

Lord John RussellX task was done when the Reform 
Bill of^l867 was passed, and the aged statesnpan, now 
in his seventy'-sixth year, retired from politics. In the 
following February Lord Derby resigned his Premier- 
ship on account of his failing health. The ancient 
leaders of Parliament thus retired from the scene one 
by one, and left the field open to those who have been 
the leaders of our generation. It is remark'ble that 
while we had six Prime Ministers during tl^ first 
tliiity years of the Queen's reign — Melbourne, Peel, 
Russell, Derby, Aberdeen, and Palmerston — we have 
only had four Prime Ministers during the next 
thirty years of her reign — Disraeli, Gladstone, Salis- 
bury, and Rosebery. 

Lord Derby's resignation was accqrted in February, 
1868, and Mr. Disraeli was appointed Prime Minister. 
His tenure of office on this occasion was, however, short. 
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The question of the Irish Church come up for discussion, 
and Mr. Gladstone introduced three resolutions, declaring 
that, in the opinion of the House, the Irish Church 
should cease to exist. The Government was defeated 
in the debates, and at the new elections, which took 
place in the latter end of the year, the Liberals had a 
majority of over a hundred. The Conservative Ministry 
resigned, and Mr. Gladstone became Prime Minister in 
December, 1868. The Duke of Argyll became the 
Indian Secretary; John Bright was President of the 
Board of Trade ; Mr.* Lowe and ^ Mr. Goschen, and 
Inrds HartingtAn and Ripon, Du{[erin and Kimberley* 
were in the Cabinet. , 

The history of the next five years i^ a history of 
great reforms. A strong Liberal spirit •inspired the 
Ministry and the nation alike, and Liberal measures 
were passed in quick succession. On March 1, 1869, 
Mr. Gladstone introduced his momentous. Bill f or th e 
disestablishment of the Irish C^rch in a great speech 
of threei^ours, and Mr. Bright supported it in a speech 
of inftnite beauty and pathos. The second reading was 
carriea by a majority of over a hundred, and the Bill 
was passed into law in July. 

Next came Mr. Gladstone's Bill to reform the Irish 
jand jaws. The crying need for the reform had been 
felt for over a quarter of a century, but the influence 
of Iwdloixls was great, and had hitherto obstructed 
legislation. Half measures, worse than no measures, 
had been adopted to relieve the distressed Irish tenant. 
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but legislators had shrunk bestowing on him any 
sort of tenant-right. ‘Tenant-right was landlord's 
wrong,' I..ord Palmerston had said, in his fai^tering 
manner, and this sony jest was considered as the final 
word on the controversy. But a statesman of a different 
stamp had now undertaken to redress the wrongs of the 
Irish tenants. Mr. Gladstone's object was to protect 
the tenant from eviction as long as he paid his rent, 
and to secure to him the value of "improvements which 
his industry had made ; and the proposed protection 
was therefore not unlike that which Lonl Canning had 
bestowed on BengaHenants over ten years before. The 
Bill was introduced ir. February, 1870, and was passed 
in the.«Ame yiar. *• 

In the same year was introduced the great measure 
for a national and compulsory systein of elementary 
education. Mr. Forster's Bill met with great opposi- 
tion, and there was prolonged discussion as to details, 
but the English nation had made up their minds on 
the subject. The Bill was at last passed, ''providing 
school accommodation for all the children in England, 
and exerting pressure on paients to fulfil their duty 
in training their children. The beneficent results of 
this great measure are obvious after the lapse of a 
quarter of a century. Foreigners who were in F. n g land 
before 1870, and who are revisiting the country now, 
find a striking and remarkable change for the better, 
not only in the general conduct and manners, but 
also in the habits of prudence and foresight and in 
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the moral behaviour, of the lower classes in Eng- 
land.* 

Other reforms followed in the succeeding years. The 
Jong-vexed question of reli^ous tests at the Universities 
was settled ; the abolition of purchase in the army 
was decreed ; the army was reorganized and the 
country was divided into districts with amtral depots 
for the home battalions; and the Civil Service was 
thrown open to public competition. But the country 
was becoming tired of the Liberal Government. 
Forster’s Ballot Bill was thrown ,out by the Lords 
in 1871, but was passed in the following year; Mr. 
Goschen’s Bill for the reform of.local government and 
taxation«was thrown out ; Mr. Lowe’s proposed Jax *on 
matches, introduced with the punning mOtto, Ex luce 
lucellum, was opposed and thrown out. The forei gn 
policy of the ^vemmeiit was also st^q^^ rriticispH 

The great Franco-Frussian War broke out in 
7’he French Emperor, who had come to be regarded 
with disk'ust by all European PoweiN, was hurled from 
his throne. The Empire was abolished, and a French 
Republic was proclaimed. The King of Prussia assumed 
the title of Emperor of Germany, and all German States*' 
were to some extent united under him. Two French 

* The present writer had the good fortune to be in England 
in the stirring years 1868, 1869 and 1870 ; and nothing has 
impressed him more, in re-visiting England in the nineties, than 
the remarkable change in the lower classes. The worst signs of 
degradation which ope noticed in the lowest classes thirty years 
ago seem to have altogether disappeared. 
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provinces were wrested from France, and added to 
Germany. England had remaine d neutral during the 
ww, and her conduct, was Hham lv ^ticase d. 

Hussia threw off the restrictions impos^ upon her 
after the ^mean War by neutr^mi^_the Black Sea, 
and England could take no action to preve nt this . 
America dcinanded* comprasatfoh for loss inflicted on 
her by privateers fitted out in En gl an d ; the Alabama 
claims were submitted to arbitration, and the verdict 
went against England. All these events lowered the 
^popularity of the (rovernment, although its action in 
each of these cases was strictly corlrect. Finally, a 
fresh Ashantee War .broke out in 1873, and it was 
after immense difliculty brought to a successful con- 
clusion by "Sir Garnet Wolseley. But Gladstone's 
ministry had fallen in the meantime. ITie Parliament 
had been dissolved, the Conservatives had a majority 
of fifty after the new elections, and Mr. Disraeli became 
l*rimc Minister in 1874. 

The first administration of Mr. Gladstoce, which 
closed in 1874, was contemporaneous with th4 rule, 
in India, of two of the ablest and best Viceroys who 
have ever gone out to that dependency since it passed 
under the direct rule of the Crown. Lord Mayo, who 
succeeded Sir John Lawrence in 1869, was an Irish 
nobleman, remarkably well fitted for the post of an 
Indian Viceroy. Noble cmd courtly in his demeanour, 
genial EUid affable in his manners, he won a larger 
share of personal love and respect than ordinarily falls 
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to the lot of Governor-Generals in India. His strong 
common-sense and generous instincts were a 'safer guide 
in the complications of Indian administration than a 
mere knowledge of details acquired by long residence 
in India, and his indefatigable industry in the ca.use 
of the welfara of the people whose concerns he ad- 
ministered enabled him to eilect improvement in 
various departments. The immense extension of roads, 
railways, and canals which took place under his ad- 


ministration gi-eatly developed the I'esonrces of the 


country, while his ])rovincial decentralization scheme 
infused fresh life into the administration of the different 


Provinces. It is sad to contemplate that an assassin’s 
knife terminated his noble and usefol career al;. Port 
Blair in 1872. 


He was succeeded by Lord Northbrook, an adminis- 
trator of Libera] principles and strong practical sense, 
which left its impress on his Indian administration. 
A famine broke out in Behar in 1874, and to lord 
Northbroak belongs the credit of having, for the firat 
time 1 ^ the history of British India, succeeded com- 
pletely in relieving distress and preventing deaths in 
an Indian famine. After the famine was over, the 
IVince of Wales visited India in 1875-76, and the 
outburst of loyalty which the visit evoked from all 
sections of the people in all parts of India forms one 
of the most memorable events of modern Indian 


history. 

Mr. Disraeli had become Fiime Minister in 1874, 
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and a change came over the apirit of England's policy 
towards Afghanistan. The ‘policy of maintaining that 
country as a strong, independent but fnen^y State 
had been accepted by successive Viceroys — Lawrence, 
Mayo, and Northbrook — and had been consistently 
acted upon. But a new policy was now mooted, viz., 
that English agents should be established in the heart 
of Afghanistan in order to control that power more 
effectually. Lord Salisbury, now Secietary of State for 
Indies sent a despatch embodying the new policy in 
January, 1875. ^id Northbrook, strong in the 
strength of his (vvii convictions, remonstrated. In 
the following year he.again diftei'etl from the Seci'etary 
of State on t^e financial policy of India. H« i-eccived 
a censure, aud resigned. 

Lord Lytton was then sent out to India, entrusted 
with the duty of giving effect to the new policy towards 
Afghanistan. He had instructions to find an excuse 
for sending a mission to Kabul, and for insisting on 
the keeping of an English I’csident in Afipjianistaii. 
The mistake which previous Governor-Generals had 
guarded against was noAv committed. ^ 

The first great act of Ixird Lytton in India was, how- 
ever, auspicious, and called forth an outburst of loyalty 
from the Indian people. On January 1, 1877, Loid 
Lytton proclaimed to the princes and people of India 
that the Queen of England had assumed the august 
title of the Empress of India. This was announced to 
an imperial assemblage in the historic town of Delhi, 
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and it was also announced in similar meetings in every 
district town in India. But while the great message 
was thus notified amidst circumstances of pomp and 
splendour, the shadow of a great famine was already 
darkening over Southern India. Crops had failed 
through want of seasonable rain, and the measures 
taken to relieve the people were inadequate. The 
disaster grow to he the must tenible and fatal which 
has ever visited India within this century, and five 
mUliom of the population of India died from starvation, 
or from disease| caused by insufficient nourishment. 
The destruction of life from the nnst calamitous and 
prolonged wars pales before this great and terrible 
disaster, fhe like of which has not been known ip the 
modern history of any other country or nation. 

In the following year I-ord Lytton declared war 
against Kabul. He had tried to gain his object by 
negotia^ons, and had failed ; and to his demand that 
an English representative should be received in 
AightmisCan the rolcr of that country had replied by 
a roquet for the relaxation of that condition. In the 
meantime, the Amir had received a Russian mission, 
and an English mission with an escort of over 1,000 
men had been refused. Tbe result was war. The 
Prime Minister of England, now Lord Beeiconsfield, 
disclosed that the true object of the war was to form a 
‘ scientific frontier.’ 

The British army was completely successful, and the 
Amir fled, only to die. His son, Y akub Khan, presented 
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himself at the British camp, and signed the Treaty of 
Gundamuck in May, 1879^. The Indian Government 
agreed to pay the Amir ^^60,000 a year, and the Amir 
ceded the * scientific frontier,' and agreed to allow a 
British representative to r^ide in Kabul. The treaty 
gave rise, as on a previous occasion, to a false sense of 
security, and a British resident was sent to reside in 
Kabul. 

In September the terrible news was received that the 
British resident with his escort had been murdered. A 
fresh invasion of ^abul took “place in October, and a 
new Amir, Abdur .Uahman, was plac^ on the throne. 
Ill 1880 the Conseri^ative Government was overthrown 
ill ]^gland,r and Lord Lytton resigned hn post in 
India, and was succeeded by Lord Ripon. A defeat of 
the British army at Maiwand was promptly retrieved by 
General Roberts by a splendid victory, and as soon as 
matters were a little settled the English withdrew from 
Afghanistan. 

llie enormous cost of this Afghan war*, has been 
succeeded by a steady increase in the cost of the Indian 
army, mainly owing to the extension of the Indian 
frontier. The requirements of the imperial policy of 
England with reference to Russia have also caused an 
increase in the strength of the Indian army, so as to 
allow of a powerful field army being placed beyond 
the Indian frontier, in addition to the army required to 
keep internal peace in India. It is neither equitable nor 
possible for India to meet all this additional expenditure. 
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The extreme poverty of the people of India is becoming 
patent every day, and the ^Iministration of the country 
is now virtually starved to meet the growing imperial 
expenditure. The developments which have taken 
plaw in the frontier policy of India, during the last 
twenty years, under the direction of Her Majesty's 
Government in England, render it imperative that 
England should bear a portion of the cost of maintain- 
ing her Asiatic empire. The proposal has been made 
by high authorities, and is both equitable and unavoid- 
able, and we will revert *to it further on. 

While the A^han war was going on in the East, 
Europe was the scene of a sanguinary war. An insur- 
rection iii Bulgaria had been repressed by, Turkey u'ith 
barbarous cruelty, which made all Europe indignant. 
Mr. Gladstone, who had retired fiom politics some time 
before, appeared once more upon the scene, and roused 
the indignation of the English nation by impassioned 
speeches, which were, perhaps, the most powerful that 
even he |ver made. Russia undertook, single-handed, 
the reareas of the oppressed Christians in Turkey, and 
declared war in 1877. The Turks made a gallant 
resistance, but the Russians eventually triumphed, and 
forced Turkey to conclude the 'freaty of San Stefano in 
Ma«a», 1878. 

The jealousy of Russia had not died out in England. 
A British fleet appeared in the Sea of Marmora, and 
7,000 Indian troops were summoned to Malta. The 
Treaty of San Stefano was submitted for the considera- 
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tion of the Powers at the Berlin Congress, and the 

Berlin Treaty was signed' in July, 1878. _ North 

Bulgaiia obtained its independence and South Bulgaria 

obtained a sort of self-eovemineni ; Sen'ia and Monte- 
. ■*» 

"negro were freed ; Bosnia and Herzgovina were placed 
under Austria ; Batoum and Kai's were left to Russia ; 
Greece obtained an improved frontier; and England 
obtained the island of Cyprus. The ‘integrity of 
Turkey,’ thus mutilated, was once more preserved. 

In the meantime, complications had arisen in South 
Africa, and the Transvaal was' annexed to the British 
dominions in 1877« A war with the ^ulus followed in 
the next year, and a British force was destroyed by the 
Zulus at Isqndlana early in 1879. The disaster was 
retrieved, and the country of the Zulus was divided 
among the leading native chie&. 

The course of events in Bulgaria, in Afghanistan, 
and in Zululand had greatly impaired the popularity 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government. Mr. Gladstone’s 
famous ‘ Midlothian Campaign ' of 1879 had f^lso shaken 
the Government, and when the Parliament was dissolved 
in 1880, Mr. Gladstone went forth on his secoifd ‘ Mid- 
lothian Campaign.' ‘ The walls of the Tory Jericho of 
the North went down before the blast of his trumpet 
the son of the Duke of Buccleuch, then the most 
notable Scottish peer, was defeated on his own ground ; 
the Tory party was routed in the North, and only 
nine Conservatives were returned from Scotland. The 
Liberals were retiuned to Parliament in an overwhelm- 
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ing majority over the Conservatives and the Irish 
Home Rulers combined. The Queen sent for Lord 
Hartington. Lord Hartington and Lord Granville 
explained to Her Majesty that the victory was Mr. 
Gladstone's, and that the Liberal party would be 
satisfied with no other leader. The same evening 
Mr. Gladstone kissed hands, and became Trime Minister 


of England for the second time. 

Ireland again claimed the attention of Mr. Glad- 
stone. A succession of bad harvests had caused much 
suffering and dis^ntent among the,tenants. A Land 
I^eague was formed which advised tenants not to pay 
rents, and acts of violence wei» perpetrated. Mr. 
Gliidstono went, as before, to the root ofi the m<\l;ter. 
'llic CTOVcmment carried a Land Act in 1881, granting 
what is called the thi-ee Fs to tenants — fair rents, 
fixity of tenure, and freedom of sale. The Land 
League ^was then forcibly suppressed, and after the 
murder of Lord Cavendish and Mr. Burke in Dublin, a 
strong ('rimes Act was passed and firmly administered. 
The co*uiitry was quiet for the next two years. 

But fhe Liberal administration was greatly impeded 
by the entanglements of foreign wars which were forced 
on Mr. Gladstone. The Boers of the Transvaal chafed 
under the Britii^ Government, and rose in rebellion in 
18W . The British force was defeated at Laing’s Nek 
and at Majuba Hill, and the Boers secured a sort of 
independence under the suzerainty of England. 

In £gypt Arabi Fasha inaugurated ihe. 4 >plicy of 

8 
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‘ Egypt for the Egyptians,' and fortified Alexandria and 
mamed troops. England interfered, gainst the wishes 
of Tnanj of the prominen^lihc^b, and Mr. Bright 
resigned his office rather than be a party to a policy 
of war. Admiral Seymour bombarded the forts of 
Alexandria, and at Tel-el-Kebir Sir Garnet Wolseley 
crushed Arabi Pasha, who was banished to Ceylon. 
The power of the Khedive was lestored, but the British 
have, since then, continued to occupy Egypt. 

The Egyptian policy of England led to fresh com- 
, plications. The tnbes in the Souda n rose under the 
‘ Mahdi. ' and a British force was surrounded and anni- 
hilatcd. The famous-Gordon was sent to settle matters. 
He is'ached Fhai-toum in Februaiy, 1884, defended the 
town against the besiegers for one ycoi- with extra- 
ordinary energy and resource, and vainly asked for 
succour. In January, 1885, Khartoum fell with its 
heroic defender. c 

The Liberal Government was now doomed, but it 
succeeded in passing one great measure before it laid 
down its power. The great Reform Act of 1882 had 
taken away the political power in the countly from 
the peers and a limited number of influential families, 
and had vested it in the great middle classes. The 
Reform Act of 1867 had extended the sui&age, and 
had given the working - classes a share in the ad- 
ministration. But it had left a distinction between 
the boroughs and the counties, and virtually the work- 
ing-classes in the boroughs were allowed a franchise 
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from which the woi’king-classes in the counties were 
excluded. The defect was remedied, and t he sys tem of 
representation was made complete by^e third Reform 
Act, which placed v oters in the cqimti^^d those 
in the'lioi'oughs on the same footing. The Lords at 
first threw out the Bill on the ground that it made 
no provision for the redistribution ol .seats. A le- 
distribution scheme had, therefore, to be introduced, 
and Mr. Gladstone ngiocd with Loid Salisbury as to 
its details. The Reform Act was ])asscd in December, 
1884, and the ^Redistribution Acjt in the following 
year. Mr. Gla<lstqiie_resigned in June, 1885, and 
Lord Salisbury liecame Prime Minister. 

It remains now only to sny one or two wpitls about 
India during Mr. Gladstone's .second administration. 
Loixl Hipon hail gone out to India with a desire to 
govern the country on Liberal lines, ami his administra- 
tion far-sighted and wise. We have seen Iwf'ore 
that he withdrew British troops from Kabul after the 
affairs ii^that country had lieen settled to some extent. 
He repealed the fetters which his predecessor had 
placed* on the vermu-ulai' press of India ; and he 
showed his trust and confidence in the people of India 
by introducing a scheme of local self-government. 
The experience and local knowledge of the people 
are of great value in the administration of local affairs 
in every Indian district, and Lord Ripon's measure 
secured this to a somewhat larger extent than had been 
done before, and thus gave a somewhat wider scope to 

• 8 —* 
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Indians in the management of their own concerns. The 
Municipal Act was also recast, the election of the 
members by the rate-payers was provided for, and 
the members were permitted to elect their own chair- 
man. 

Lord Canning had granted a substantial protection 
to the cultivatora of Bengal in 1859. The Act of 1859 
was revised in 1868, but it had become now necessary to 
extend its provisions by a fresh Act. Lord Ripon in- 
stituted inquiries in evei-y district, and thus obtained a 
.valuable ma.ss of facts and opinions fro<ji men who were 
familiar with details; and were competent to speak on 
the subje<-t. On these valuable materials he framed a 
I'entwcy l\ct, which was passed, with some modification, 
by his successor. Lord Dufferin, in 1885. ITiroughout 
the period of his administration. Lord Ripon worked 
with a single-hearted desire to benefit the people placed 
under him ; and his endeavours were crown;#! with 
succe.ss, firstly in some extension of powers to the 
educated people of India, and secondly in tke ample 
protection given to the uneducated cultivators. 

Ix>rd Ri}Hin left India in 1884, amidst manifestations 
of the people’s love and loyalty such as have been 
seldom witnessed in India. And an imaginative and 
grateful Hindu poet, who sings of India reviving under 
the British Rule, records in feeling verse : 

‘ That form, yet fair, with tremor shakes, 

As slowly she responsive wakes 

At Bentinck's, Canning’s, Bipon's call !’ 
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We close our story here, as the events of the last 
twelve years are too fresh for a historical review. It has 
often been said, and said correctly, that India has been 
conquered, not by the sword, but by good government, 
and that she is retained, not by the sword, but by good 
government. The sword is required to repress occa- 
sional local disturbances among hill tribes, or to keep 
out foreign invaders ; but the sword did not conquer 
the people, and could not keep the people for a single 
generation without good government. ITie people of 
India, althougheextrcmely }mcific« are a power, ai«l 
that power was drawn to the support of the Bintish 
rule from the very commencement by gootl government. 
In the dAys of anarchy which succeetled the Mog”l iule 
in India, the people of India were drawn Spontaneously 
to the rule which gave them security and ])eac‘e, and 
which, in sjnte of many blundei’s, is honest in its 
(Hirpo!^, and beneficent in its work. The leading men 
in Bengal welcomed the British power in the days 
of C’^va and Hastings ; the village communities of 
Northern India hailed the triumphs of the Marquis/ 
of Wellesley; and the harassed peasantry of Madras 
and Bombay supported the British power in the days 
of Munro and Elphinstone. z' 

'lire history of British conquests is the history of 
popular support, which has never wavered in the cause 
of a civilized administration. And this popular* support 
witnessed no change and no decadence, even when 
mutinous sepoys rose in thousands in the dark days of 
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1857, and threatened to engulf the British power in 
ruin. 

Within the forty years which have since elapsed, 
there have been no great wars within the limits of 
India, and in as far as it is permitted to us to anticipate 
the future, there will lie no wars so long as the people 
are held together by a wise and a progressive govemment. 
The strongest support of the British rule in India is an 
enlightened administration which draws towards it the 
sympathy and the co-operation of the people. The 
^strongest tie which., links India to Ei^land is the tie 
of a benefcent and progresssive rule. These words 
have often been said,* but those who know India well, 
thosa. whq. have passed their lifetime in the"wurk of 
adniinistratidn among the people of India, know that 
these words are not vain platitudes. Indian districts ' 
contain vast populations, managed by a handful of 
officials. We oureelves have been in charge of^.nany a 
district in India, with a population of two or three 
millions, with no troops within a hundred miles of the 
district, and with a Civil Police numbering less than 
500. The real strength of the position of a district 
officer and his ten or twelve subordinate executive 
officers, under such circumstances, is the support ren- 
dered by the two or thi-ee million villagers themselves 
— ^ivndereil without question or hesitation, because 
they feel confidence in the justice, the good faith, the 
honesty of the rule which the handful of officials repre- 
sent. Without this silent but effective support, the 
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British army were vain against a population like that 
of India ; and with this Support, which can fdways be 
secured by a wise and progressive administration, the 
British army has scarcely any work in the settled 
districts of India. 

Much has been written of late against the Indian 
press, and the agitation of the people. But the worst ^ 
criticisms of the press are criticisms, not against the 
British rule, but against the error's of administration, 
against blundering methods and faulty procedure. And 
the most influential a|^tation of the people is an agita- 
tion, not against the British government, but with a , 
view to improve the administration, to bring it moref 
in touch with the people, and to make it less liable to' 
the mistakes incident to a foreign rule.* To these 
matters we will recur in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER V. 

C0KCLU8I0N. 

The object which wc place<l before ourselves in under- 
taking this little work was to show that the administra- 
tion of India is determined b)r the current of /)pinions 
in hlngland, .tliat progress in India is stimulated by 
English progress, and that the history of India under 
British rule is shaped by those great influences which 
make for reforms in Europe. This is a fact which is 
often overlooked by the historians of India, but^ndian 
history is unintelligible to us without this explanation. 
Fium the time of the great Pitt to the time of Mr. 
Gladstone, English influences have inspired the Vulers 
of India ; English history and Indian history have run 
in parallel streams. The reforms and wars of Pitt in 
Europe had their influence on the reforms of Cornwallis 
and the wai-s of Wellesley; and popular prograss in 
England under Canning and Grey led to the extension 
of privileges granted to the people of India by Munro, 
Elphinstone, and Bentinck. The able and vigorous. 
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if somewhat hectoring, policy of Palmerston was re- 
flected in the vigorous but ill-jftdged acts of Auck- 
land and Dalhousie; and Mr. Gladstone’s Liberal 
measures during his flmt and second administrations 
were reflected in the Liberal administrations of Mayo, 
Northbrook and Ripon. India has advanced with 
England, has occasionally blundered with England, but 
has in the long run moved onwards, however slowly, in 
the path of progress chalked out by Englr:nd. 

To the people of India this is a great consolation. 
We feel assured by the knowlalgc that we have thrown 
in our lot with a nation, not only pne of the greatest 
on earth, but also one of the most progressive. We 
feel assurtid by the lielief that, under the lyise dis)>egKa- 
tions of Pro\dden(«, the jMogmss of England is our 
progress, England’s gain our gain. And we feel assured 
by the idea, which is as true as it is encouraging, that 
every g#ieration of English statesmen necessarily exert 
their influence on Indian administration, that their 
cndcavomrs stimulate our progress, their successes lead 
to our reforms. 

It is'necessary to remember these facts, to repeat 
them and to emphasize them, because they serve to 
dispel many illusions. They dispel the illusions of 
forlorn and faint-hearted pessimists, who can see no 
progress in India, because we are not moving at the 
rate they would prescribe, and in the lines they would 
lay down. But if we are correct in our narration and 
estimate of facts in the preceding chapters, surely the 
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histoty of India during a hundned years has been em- 
phatically a history of progress. In the greater pro- 
tection now afforded to life and property, in the 
spread of education and culture, and in the extension 
of popular rights and privileges, we have moved on- 
wards, and we expect to move onwards still, as long as 
our fortunes are linked with the fortunes of England. 
The times are with us, and the signs of the times are so 
clear that he who runs may read. 

On the other hand, there is a class of extreme and 
unreasoning optimists who are so well satisfied with the 
present condition of India that they desire no progress 
in the future. All criticism, however moderate, annoys 
them by disturbing their roseate view of things^^and eveiy 
proposal of 'reform fills them with alarm. Thoughtful 
Indians, who .suggest improvements in the present 
methods of administration, are pronounced by them to 
be discontented and disloyal; and political Irodies in 
India, which express the wishes and aspirations of the 
people, are branded by them as seditious. , 

Unreasoning optimism makes a mistake here. Rightly 
viewed, the influential political bodies in India Hare the 
strongest supports of the Briti^ rule. Those bodies con- 
sist of the leaders of the Indian communities, educated, 
intelligent, loyal by their own interests, interpreters 
lietween the rulers and the people, men who have every- 
thing to gain by the continuance of the British rule, 
men who have staked everything on that rule, men who 
have everything to lose by the severance of India from 
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England. Their view of things is not always the official 
view ; and it is a gain, therefore, when the official view 
is so constantly and prominently placed before the 
public, that the non-official view should also find some 
expre.ssion. Their criticism is not always pleasant to 
officials ; but public criticism is always beneficial to the 
cause of good government, and it is a notable fact that 
the administration is purest in those parts of India 
where public ciiticisin is the strongest. They do not 
speak w'ith the knowledge of details which officials can 
justly lay claim to; but their general views and opinions 
are not necessarily wrong, and it is a gain to know what 
the views of the leaders of the people are. It would be 
a wise pdJicy, therefore, to treat the influtgitigl political 
bodies in India with courtesy and respect even when 
their suggestions cannot be accepted ; it would be an 
unwise policy to repress or discredit them in the eyes of 
the nalioii. To discredit or repress them would be to 
allow opportunities to wilder spirits, who are kept 
down^ bj- the influence of the educated claases. It 
would be excheinging criticism which we hear, and 
tnetho3s of work which we see, for less educated and 
less legitimate criticism which we shall not hear, and 
darker methods of work which we shall not see. The 
worst enemies of England could not devise a policy 
more disastrous to her interests ; and .sections of English 
politicians and of the English press, which are seeking 
to discredit and repress the movements of the educated, 
loyal, and intelligent communities of India, are playing 
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into the hands of England's enemies, and ore creating 
difficulties for the British rule in India. 

Wc have spoken of forlorn pessimists who con see 
no progress in the past, and of unreasoning optimists 
who desire no reforms in the future. Between these 
extreme sections it is possible to take our stand on the 
safe ground of rational optimism. Our readers who 
have accompanied us through the preceding pages will 
have seen that, while narrating, as clearly and emphati- 
cally as wc could, the progress that has been made by 
the Indian administration, wc have* not hesitated to 

I • 

indicate its mistakes and point out its blunders. And 
while we have taken ^ains to describe fully the reforms 
whu;h have lyien effected in the past, we have rtbt shrunk 
fi-om hinting at the legacy of difficulties which has been 
left to us, and which we shall have to fiu-e in the future. 
To describe those difficulties fully, and to explain their 
remedies clearly, would reqviire a separate wc#k ; but 
neveribeless our review of the past administration of 
India were vain if it did not point to somy obvious 
reforms needetl in the future. 

Hie gravest difficulty which English administrators 
have to face in India lies in the extreme poverty of the 
Indian population. Four-fifths of the population of 
India depeinl upon agriculture, and administrators who 
have passed their lifetime among the Indian cultivators 
are aware of their state of almost hopeless poverty and 
indebtedness. Except in Bengal, where the condition 
of the cultivator is secured by the Permanent Settle- 
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ment. and by sound land laws, the Indian cultivator is 
generally in the hands o^ the ‘money-lender, never 
saving or hoping to save, paying his rent and 
his interest after the annual harvest if it is a good 
one, and getting into debt immediately after. It is 
estimated from official records that one -fifth of the 
Indian mral population, or between 40,000,000 and 
50,(KK),000 of people, are insufficiently fed even in 
years of good harvest. The other foui-fifths are 
tolerably well off in good yeai-s, but if the rains hold 
off for a single year anef the crops fail, they are without 
help or resource, and they depend, upon their paddy 
lendu-s, or on their landlords, cjr on the State for 
helj). The stores of paddy in the coijptiy, as has 
been proved by in(|uirics in the present year of famine, 
are insigniHcant, and the mass of the agricultural 
population live year after year on the year’s pro- 
diicc. And their jroverty, their ehi'onic indebtedness, 
anti their want of re.sourcc, form one of the gravest 
preblems^which wc have to face. 

Tliere have been no serious wars within the geo- 
graphiAl limits of India during forty year’s; cultiva- 
tion has extended as rapidly a.s the population of 
the country ; communications by rail and steamer have 
been opened ; and all the causes which in other lands 
conduce to the prosperity of a nation have been in 
operation. Nevertheless, it is a fart that the people 
of India, outside the permanently settled pi'ovinces, ai’e 
in hopeless poverty, and every year of a bad harvest is 
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a year of Kardty or of famine. Five times within 
this peaceful period bf forty years, large areas of the 
country were desolated by that terrible calamity. In 
1860 and in 1866 the loss of life was terrible ; in 1874 
it was prevented by the noble and detenuined endeavours 
of Lord Northbrook ; iu 1877 the operations of relief 
broke down, and five millions of the people were swept 
away from Southern India; and in the present year, 
in spite of the excellent arrangements made for the 
relief of suft'erers, the death rate has been high in the 
famine-stricken provinces. It' is sad to contemplate 
this state of t^ , population of India after over a 
hundred years of Bsitiah rule, and after forty years of 
profound internal peace. If there be a caure for this 
state of things, it must be forrnd out ; if there be a 
remedy for this, it must be applied. 

At such a crisis as this airy unscasoiiablc optimism, 
which conceals from us the real fjoverty of the Indian 
people, is hurtful to the interests both of Engbuitl 
and of India. Figur-es often mislead us unless rightly 
explained. We have been told that the trade of India 
has iiici'eased by leaps and boiurds, and the inih'ease in 
trade must mean the prosperity of the people. Wc 
have been told that the total value of India's exports 
and impoiis has increased from Rs. 20,000,000 to over 
Rs. 200,000,000 within the present reign, lire exirort 
of tea fi'om India has risen from nothing to 150,000,000 
pounds; the export of cotton has inci'eascd fium nothing 
to 11,000,000 hundredweight; the pi-oduction of jute 
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has increased from almost nothing to 1,000,000 tons; 
the export of wheat has risen frorti nothing to 750,000 
tons; coal is piXMluced every year to the extent of 
5,000,000 tons, and there is ina'ease in the production 
or export of various other ai-ticles which form articles 
of trade. Twenty thousand miles of railway have heen 
constructed, and steamers ply in all the navigable rivers 
of India. 

We have no desii-e to minimize the prosj.erity of the 
English trade with India which these figures indicate ; 
but when they arc brofight forwuitl to prove that the 
iiiaterial condition of the industrii^T ujid agricultural ' 
'population of India has improve^, a gi-eat fallacy is 
coinnutted. Among the many blessings which England 
has conferml on India, the encouragement of Indian 
industries is not one. 'lire increase in the value of 
iinjKM'ts into India really means that the manual 
industries of India have died out in an unequal compe- 
tition with the steam and machinery of England. And 
the incrt»se in the value of exports fi-om India means 
that vast quantities of food and raw material have 
to be sAit out from India to pay for imported English 
goods. In the early days of the Company’s rule, fabrics 
produced by Indian weavers supplied the mai-kets of 
Europe, and men still living can remember the days 
when every village in the weaving districts had its 
looms, and millions of Irrdian weavers were supporied 
by that prefitable industry. How this industry was 
gradually strangled ami destroyed, first by protective 
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duties imposed on Indian goods in England,"^ and then 
by an unequal competition; how Indian weavers who 
were content with threepence or fouipence a day found 
themselves ruined by the cheaper products of English 
looms ; and how the weaver communities of India were 
compelled to abandon their trade, and to depend on 
agriculture or petty trade, or on humble and ill-paid 
appointments in public or private offices — all this forms 
one of the saddest chapters in the history of British 
India. What happened to the weavers has also happened 
to the other industrial classes. ‘ The production of lac 

' It is also a mclancboly instance of the wrong done to India 
by the country on whitb she has become dependent. It was 
sta^ in oYidepco (1813) that the cotton and silk goads of India 
up to the period could be sold for a profit in the British market 
ai a price from 50 to 00 per cent, lower than those fabricated 
in England. It consequently became necessary to protect the 
latter by duties of 70 and 80 per cent, on their value, or by 
positivo prohibition. Had this not been the case, badenot such 
prohibitory duties and decrees existed, the mills of Paisley and 
Manchester would have been stopired iu tboir outset, and could 
scarcely have been again set in motion, even by thq pqwer of 
steam. They were created by the sacrifice of the Indian 
manufacture. Had India boon independent, sho wovdd have 
retaliated ; would have imposed provoutivo duties upon British 
goods, and would thus have preserved her own productive 
industry from annihilation. This act of self-defence was not 
permitted her ; she was at the mercy of the stranger. British 
goods wore forced upon her without paying any duty, and the 
foreign manufacturer employed the arm of political injastico to 
keep down and ultimately strangle a competitor with whom he 
cnnld not have contended on equal terms.’ — ^Mill and Wilson’s 
‘ History of British India ’ (London, 1858), vol. vii., p. 385. 
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dyes has died out since impo^tion of aniJine dyes, 
and Indian workers in metals and in leather can scarcely 
hold their own against imported goods. Millions of 
artisans have been ousted from their occupations, and 
have taken to agriculture, and the pressure on the 
resources of the soil has thus increased with the de- 
cadence of our industries. We have ourselves seen, 
and all Indian administrators who have spent year's of 
their life in the old weaving districts have seen, that 
the old villages of we|ivers are often overgrown with 
jungle, temples constructed by those classes are iiw 
„ decay, large irrigation tanks excAvated by them are 
silted up, and have not been redu^ or replaced by other 
tanks. The villages know not their artisnn population 
who flouiished there of old ; they have ’dispersed all 
over the counti’y as agriculturists, or have crowded to 
towns as petty traders. ‘Leave off weaving; supply 
us witlf the I'aw material, and we will weave for you,’ 
was virtually what the East India Company said to 
the Ifidian weaver at the beginning of the century,* 
and this mandate has been only too scrupulously and 
cruelly followed. 

Cotton and jute are gi'own in India in fields which 
produced or would have produced rice or wheat. 
Neai'ly one - half of the large eastern district of 
Maimansingh, about 6,000 square miles in area, pro- 
duces jute iusiead of rice, and many other Bengal 

• Mill and Wilson’s ‘ History of British India,’ vol. vii., 
p. 38 j. 
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districts produce the ^same 6bre in smaller quantities. 
Cotton is grown over large areas all over India, where 
rice or wheat might have been grown. The produc- 
tion of these fibres on a large scale in India supplies 
the manufactories of Great Britain with materials for 
their looms. At the same time the extension of cotton 
and jute cultivation in India shows that it must be 
more profitable than rice or wheat in the areas in 
which they are grown. The profit remains in the 
country, with the cultivators, where the State demand 
from the soil has been permanently limited ; but ovei 
the larger portion of India the recuiring settlementN*.. 
securing a steady Increase in the State demand, 
sweep away 'the increased profits to the" iiM])erial 
exchequer, and leave the tillers of the soil no bettor 
off than before. 

Hallways and carrying steamers in India have lieen 
constnicted with English capital, and the interest and 
profit come to England. Nevertheless, these improved 
means of communication benefit the country int-a ^airiety 
of ways, and not the least beneficent effect^ is the 
opening uj) of markets for .surplus pioduce. Large 
tracts of the country, the produce of which had scarcely 
any market in the olden days beyond the local demand, 
have benefited by these new means of communication, 
and the prices of the pi-oduce have generally risen in 
India. But in this case also, the increased pinfit lemain.s 
with the people where the State demand has been 
permanently limited. In the greater portion of India 
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it is claimed by the State. Indeed, land revenue settle- 
ments are made for short periods in tracts where new 
lines of railway are under construction, in order that the 
benefits conferred by the new lines may be secured by 
the State at the expiration of such short periods. 

New products like tea are now grown in India ; but 
they are grown mostly by English companies with 
English capital. The profit comes to England, and 
does not benefit the Indian agi-iculturist. And the 
h|X!cial law under which labourers for tea-gardens are 
recruited has been described as ‘jlave-law’ in India* 
IVonieri and boys aix: sometimes seduced or kidnapped 
lo the gardens, and ignorant me» are supposed to con- 
tract to work for years, and are ari’estedsancl punished 
if they attempt to I’un away. 

Imports of gold on private account, and not for 
purposes of coinage, have averaged annually nioit; 
than 500,000, and it is fondly imagined that this 
gold is secretly hoaixled by the cultivators of India ! 
I'nre^oging optimism does not stop tt) calculate that, 
if this gold was shared etjually by the population of 
India, the share of each cultivator would be about two- 
pence hi the year, the price of one glass of lieer in 
England, the price of one day’s rice-meal in India ! 
As a matter of fact, the annual import of gold repi-e- 
sonts the wear and tear in the gold jewellery and 
brocades, etc., which tue almost the only luxury of the 
wealthier classes in India. The import of gold into 
India no more indicates the wealth of the Indian culti- 

9—2 
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vator than the import^ of siU( ttats and kid gloves from 
Paris indicates the wealth of the British farm-labourer. 

We have dwelt on these facts, not with the idea of 
over-colouring a picture which is sufficiently dismal in 
its time outlines, but in order that we may clearly 
recognise the hard fact of the extreme poveity of India 
— a fact which is often obscuied by misleading trade 
figures. Trade and public works, canied on or con- 
structed in a country with its own capital, are evidence 
of the material })ros|ieiity of tfie people. In the case 
' of India they am profitable investments of English 
capital, and while they undoubtedly benefit India in a 
vaidety of way.s, thdy have not secuied the object of 
mcfterially improving the condition of the agricultural 
and artisan classes of India. 

Well-informed writez's, who obtain their information 
from official records, know this ; they admit the extreme 
poverty of the agricultiu’al classes; and they*have re- 
corded the dismal fact that uecu-ly one-fifth of the 
rural jiopulatiou of India are insufficiently feel, ^ven in 
ordinary yeai’s. But the cause of this povert^r is often 
misunderstood, and it is often attributed to the i-eckless 
inci%ase of the [Kipulatiou. It can be piwed, however, 
by figui-es, that though the people of India moriy early, 
they do not increase at a higher rate than the j)eoplc 
of many European couiitiies. Within the period of 
the Queen's reign the population of the British Islands 
has increased from 25,000,000 to 40,000,000, not comit- 
iiig 10,000,000 more who have found homes beyond the 
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<ieiis. In India, excluding new annexations and con- 
((uests, the population has not increased at this rate ; 
nor has it increased out of proportion to the extension 
of cultivation. In the British Islands the wealth per 
head of the population has increased from ^’144 to 
rSOS, while the incidence of taxation remains the 
same ;* in other words, the proportion of taxation to 
wealth has gone down to one half within the Queen’s 
reign. In India we have no figures to show if the 
wealth per head of the population has increased at 
all; but the incidence of the taxes derived from the, 
agricultural classes, from land, from salt, and from 
local cesses, has considerably increased. 

Our rentiers will pardon our dwelling at soine length 
on this subject. No subject which is befoit the public 
now affects the well-being of a larger number of human 
Iteings and of British .subjects; and no subject has a 
more idblancholy interest in this year, when, in the 
midst of the exuberant pro8|)erity of all parts of the 
Briti.sjj ^inpire, India alone sends us a tragic tale of 
jioverty, famine and death. But we h.ave dwelt on this 
subject, not with the object of raising a discoidant note 
in a year of jubilation, but because it is necessary that 
we should recognise a hard, undeniable and melancholy 
fact in order that we may find out its true remedy'. 
Two remedies will suggest themselves to our readers ; 
the first is a protection of Indian industries, the second 

* ‘ National Progress daring the Queen’s Reign,’ by Michael 
G. Mnlhall. (London ; Bontledge and Sons, 1897.) 
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is a permanent limitation of the State demand from the 
soil. The first is probably not within the range of 
practical politics in these days, and we will say no more 
about it. The second would be the saving of India. 

We have already explained elsewhere this remedy for 
bettering the condition of the Indian agriculturists. 
It is a remedy which w'as adopted in Bengal by Loixl 
Cornwallis in the Inst centm-y, which has saved the 
greater part of Bengal from famines, and has secumi 
to the ciiltivatom and landloitls the increasing profits 
'from the soil. It js a remedy which was extendetl to 
Benaies by Lord TCignniouth towanls the close of the^ 
last century, ami whfch was pro]X>sed for all India by 
LokI CanKing after the famine of 1860. ITre'cery men- 
tion of a jjermanent .settlement of land revenues frightens 
many modem Indian administrators, but surely the prin- 
ciples of such n settlement could be acceptetl and applied 
to the varying circumstances of each Province. That 
this is a reform urgently needed will scarcely be denied 
by unbiasse<l men. So long as fresh revenue sqttlf.mcuts 
aie made every thii’ty, twenty, or even fifteen years, 
securing an incrca.se in the demand from the soil, it is 
idle to talk of improvement in the material condition 
of the people of India. A severe famine is desolating 
the greater ])art of India in the present year, but the 
settlement officer is still at his work. A large increase 
in the State demand has been obtained from the Cejntral 
Provim-es of India, and a large increase is expected in 
the Pmviiice of Orissa, where settlement operations we 
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now proceeding. It were well if the people of the 
('entral Provinces and of* Orissa, were assured that this 
large increase is the last, that henceforward England 
desii'es the cultivators of India to reap the increase in 
the income from the soil. A permanent limitation to 
the State demand from the soil would be a fitting gift 
from their gracious Queen-Empress in this year of the 
Diamond Jubilee to the impoverished people of India.* 

* It gives ns mneh pleasure to quote, in support of our view, 
the following passages frpm the article on Indian Affairs in The 
Timet of April 2?, 1897 : 

' Among the conditions which make*for the permanent pros- 
perity of Bgricnltnral races, fixity of* tenure holds a foremost 
place. Xbronghont almost all India the Government lets the 
land to the people on thirty years leases, and^pbject to certain 
provisions can, and as a matter of fact does, raise the rent at 
the expiry of each term. It thus secures the unearned incre- 
ment for the State, and is enabled to provide for cnrrency and 
other iscal contingencies by beeping a firm hold on land. But 
shrewd observers assert that the absence of a permanent settle- 
ment operates as a discouragement to improvement, and that as 
a n^tt^ of fact the Government pays dearly for its power to 
raise the rent by checking the prosperity of the people. . . . 

‘ The time has arrived for the expiry of the thirty years’ settle- 
ment of 1867, and the Orissa landholders ask the Government 
to redeem its pledges. They declare that “ all the conditions 
precedent to the fnlfilment of the promise of a permanent 
settlement have now been satisfied”; that “the fullest infer, 
mation has now been gathered in regard to the points noted 
m" the law of 1816, and in other legislative Acts, as necessary 
to enable a permanent settlement to be fairly made ; and that 
the economic history of the province in the past and its actual 
necessities in the present alike point to the expediency of the 
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But it will be asked, If the State demand from the 
soil be thus limited, how will *it be possible to meet the 
growing expenditure of India ? This brings us to the 
second reform we have to propose : the growing public 
expenditure of India reqmres to be checked to some 
extent. The military expenditure of India, specially, 
has grown beyond all proportion to the resources of the 
countiyr ; and this has happened in the lifetime of a 
generation which has lived in profound peace, and has 
witnessed no serious war within the natural frontiers of 
India. Eveiy official who has tak^n a share in the work 
of Indian administr^ion is aware that the civil ad- 
ministration of the country has been starved to find 
ways and means for the military expenditui'^ High 
and responsible rulers of different Provinces in India 
have protested in no uncertain voice against a system 
which takes away, once every five years, an increasing 


measure. Amid a long series of promises, pledges, and flue 
tnations of policy, spread over ninety-three years, there are 
doubtless conflicting statements and loopholes throngt vidiioh 
the Government might find an escape. But no man who brings 
to the subject the eye of an impartial historian can doubt that 
the pledge was originally given os an inducement to the pacifi- 
cation of the province, and that it has been renewed since in 
various forms. , . . 

‘ The request for the fulfilment of that promise is not made 
by political agitators, but by a body of loyal proprietors who 
have done their utmost to strengthen the hands of the Govern- 
ment in all times of need, and who believe that fixity of tenure, 
more than any other measure, will enable them and their tenants 
to resist famine.’ 
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share of the provincial revenues for imperial expendi- 
ture. 

It should be understood that this great increase in the 
miiitaiy expenditure is not due to wars in India, for there 
have been no real wars within India during forty years, 
but to expeditions and defence works outside the limits 
of India. Conquests in the east as far as the frontiers 
of ('hina and the dominions of France, conquests in the 
north in the wild and mountainous regions of Chitral, 
and the extension of the frontier line in the west into 
Afghanistan and Beluchistan, have been mode and arc 
maintained from the resources of India. These wild 
tracts, the Shan States of Burma in the east, and the 
mountains in the north and tfie west, can yield little 
revenue. The cost of maintaining troopsj pdbimunica- 
tioiis, and defence works in such tracts is enormous, and 
the old and peaceful Provinces of India are made to pay 
for thes§ costly possessions outside the limits of India. 
A hope was held out to the people of India, and a 

* ‘ T^e ^adras Governor describes this system as alike de- 
moralizing to the provinces, by rendering steady progress 
impossibib, and to the Supreme Government of India, by en- 
abling it to present a show of solvency without having recourse 
to extra taxation. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, who 
rules one-third of the whole Indian population, tersely sum- 
marizes the actual results on each five years as “ two years of 
screwing and saving and postponement of works, two years of 
resumed energy on a normal scale, and one year of dissipation 
of balances, in the fear that, if not spent, they will be annexed 
hy the Suprpme Government directly or indirectly at the next 
revision.”’ — The Times, June 7, 1897, Article on Indian Affairs. 
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pledge was given in the Qaecn's gracious Proclamation 
of 1858, that the cost of nUlitary expeditions outside 
the limits of India would not be charged to Indian 
revenues. 'IVans -frontier expeditions and conquests 
could not l)e undertaken out of Indian revenues undei 
this pledge, 'llie difficulty is got over by comprehend- 
ing Burma and Chitral, Afghani-stan and Beludiistan, 
under the name of ‘ India.' Is this not paltering witli 
the people of India in a double sense, keeping the word 
of proniisi> to our ear and breaking it to our hope ? 

A Royal Commission is noV sitting to apportion 

• * I 

exj)endituie as between England and India, and much 
valuable evidence has been given on the subject of the 
military expeiulitui-e of India. The endqncc of 8ii 
Henry Brackeubury, the military adviser to the Vicerov 
of India, is so important and so clear on the point ve 
arc now discussing, that we will quote it for our readeix 
from an Indian journal. Sir Henry .says : ^ 

‘ In the first place, I would say that the army in 
India is largely in excess of the requii'enients for the pre- 
.scrvalion of internal order in India. The stimi^h of 
fhe army in India is calculated to allow of a poweiful 
field army being placed on or beyond the Indian frontier, 
in addition to the obligatory garrisons required foi 
keeping order in India. The necessity for maintaining 
in India the {M>weifiil field army in addition to the 
obligatoi'y garrisons is caused by the approach of s 
gi'eat military power into a position which enables her 
directly to threaten Afghanistan, to which we are under 
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treaty obligations, and indirectly to threaten the security 
of India itself. The forei)^ polltey of India is directed 
entirely from England by Her Majesty’s Government, 
and it is a part of tiritish foreign policy generally — 
indeed, the object of Britisli foreign policy, as I believe 
it to lie — to secure Great Britain’s rule over her empire. 
If we desired to maintain British rule in India only for 
India's sake, then I think it would be fair to make 
India pay to the uttermost farthing everything that it 
could be shown was due to Britain’s rule over India. 
But I cannot but feel that England’s interest — or 
Britain’s interest — in keeping Indi» under British nile is 
enormous. India affords emp|oyjnent to thousands of 
Britons, India employs millions of English capital, and 
Indian commerce has been of immense value to Great 
Britain. Therefore, it seems to me that India, being 
held by Great Britain not only for India’s sake, but for 
Great "Britain’s sake, the latter should pay a share of 
the expenditure for this purjrose. And in estimating 
what that share should be, I think that England should 
Irehave generously to India, because, in the firat place, 
England is a rich country, and India is a poor c*ountry. 
It is not altogether a fair basis for a parallel between 
comparative richness and jroomess, but it is one that may 
be worth bringing to notice, and that is the income-tax 
of India as comjrared with the income-tax of this 
country. In India you have an income-tax of per 
cent. — about sixpence in the pound — of whidh the pro- 
ihict is less than a million sterling. In England one 
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penny produces considerably over two millions. Indian 
taxation is chiefly derived from land revenue and the 
salt duties, and these fall ultimately on the poorer 
classes.'* 

Sir Henry Brackenbury's opinion and arguments are 
sound, emphatic and clear, and we have no doubt 
Englishmen will be convinced of the justice and the grow- 
ing necessity of contributing something to the cost of 
maintaining their gi'eat Asiatic empire, extending far 
Ijeyond the natural limits of India, from which English 
l-ommerce derives so much benefit. The shape which 
this contribution shtfjld take is a matter which deserves 
some consideration. It has been proposed that a fixed 
annual grant qf almut PI ,000,000 should be nfade from 
the Imperial* to the Indian Exchequer. Our own idea 
is, that such a fixed grant would be a loss to England, 
and would be no gain to India. The influences which 
make for increase in military expenditure are so' strong 
in India, that the Imperial grant would soon be last in 
the ever-widening gulf of frontier expenses, the 
Indian tax-payer would not be benefited. We would 
propose, therefore, that Great Britain should pay some 
fixed proportion, however small it might be, of the entire 
military expenditure of India. This would give the 
tax-payers of Great Britain a control, which Indian 
tax-payei-s cannot ask for, over the entire Indian military 
expenditure. Sir Henry Brackenbury has said that if the 
question of the Indian frontier was done away with alto 
* The Bengalee, march 80 , 1887 . 
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getlier, the Indian army jnight be reduced by 30,000 
Hritihb troops and 50,000 Indian troops. This means 
about a thiid of the entire Indian army. Equitably 
and reasonably, theiefore, England might be asked to 
pay a third share of the entire military expenditure 
«)f India. But if she |)ays even a fourth or a ftfth of that 
expenditure, she would {lerceptibly relieve the Indian 
tax-payer. And the relief would come loss from the 
contribution, directly made, than troui the control over 
Indian military ex[)eiiscs which English tax-irayers 
would then jealously exercise. Erom the nature ot 
tilings, the Indian tax-payer cannOt exercise that con- 
tiel. When the Vicci'oy and dho C'ouiniander-in-Chief 
consider %oine new expenditure irecessar^, there is iro 
authority in India tliat can ask the reasoli why. lire 
Niceroy and the Commandcr-in-Chief arc rro doubt 
alive to the necessity of the utmost economy ; but the 
most conscientious of s|)euding departments in the 
world would work all the better for some efficient 
contsol^ 

We^ have dwelt so loirg otr the subject of military 
expeiiditur'e, us it is probably the most pniniinent item 
of public exjreiiditur'e in India. But the whole subject 
of Indian fiitatuxis requires the most careful considera- 
tion ; for the rate at which public expenditiue under all 
heads has increased irr Itrdia during the last thir-ty or 
forty year's is aianning. avera^ aiiniial I'eveiiuc 

of Great Britain in 1851 to 1860 was de68,000,000 ; 
the average in 1881 to 1890 was 1-88,000,000 ; and the 
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avera^ during the last six yeurs has been about 
cflOO, 000,000. The revenue has thus slowly increased 
with the increase of population, and during a period of 
between forty and fifty years it has increa^ about 
60 per cent. But what are the figures for India ? The 
annual revenue in 1857 — i.e., after Dalhousie's last 
annexations, was Rx. 33,000,000 ; the annual revenue 
now, including railway receipts, is over Rx. 90,000,000 ; 
in other words, the revenue obtained from the country 
has nearly trebled in forty years, 

Let us turn to tbe public debt. The National Debt 
of the United Kin^oin was .fB26,000,000 in I860.. 
In 1896 it was i?652;008,000, including the Suez Canal 
shares. In other words, the National Debt*" has bccii 
i-educed by i!£‘174,000,000 in thirty-six years. In India 
the National Debt was L’51,000,000 in 1857 — befoio 
the Mutiny. After the Mutiny it swelled to iW^OOOjOOO 
in 1862; and in thirty years from that date it went u|) 
to neai'ly J?200,000,000. In other words, instead of 
being mluced, the National Debt was doublecl si ilhiu 
thirty years of internal }ieat'e in India, 1862 W 1892. 
It is scarcely a wise policy to add to the National 
Debt in times of peace. If the people of India Inul 
any voice in the management of their finances, they 
would have opposed such inci-case in the National 
Debt ; they would have tided to reduce it, as it has 
been reduced in England. 


£107,000,000 in England, and Bz. 103,000,000 in India. 
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No doubt a large portion^of the increase in the National 
Debt is due to the construction of railways and other 
public works in India. But a careful and prudent 
Govemment would have encouraged the construction 
of such works by private companies, without incurring 
debts, and without guaranteeing profits. English 
capital is undertaking vast public works all over 
Europe and in distant parts of the world, and surely 
English capital and enterprise would have opened out 
the high trade routes of India without the necessity of 
Goveniiiicnt outlay. In exceptional coses, the Goveni-, 
jnent may construct protective railrfays from its normal 
resources, but generally the cenrtruction of railways 
should b^ left to private enterprise. At present the 
Governnient of India has to remit about*six millions 
a yeai- to England for its railway obligations, and this is 
an iinjrortant item of what are known as ‘ Home Charges.’ 
A word or two about these charges are necessary. 

The annual exports from India exceed the annual iin- 
poils pf ^rerchandisc and treasure by over i’20,000,000. 
I* or this excess of exports over irnpor’ts India receives 
no commercial equivalent ; it is a steady drain on the 
resources of India. It comes to England partly as in- 
terest arrd profits on Errglish capital invested in railw'ays 
and other works in India, partly for army charges, and 
partly as the cost of the goverumerrt of India froiir 
England. Roughly speaking, six millions are remitted 
to England for railway obligations, six millions for 
army charges, and some five or six millions more for 
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stores, pensions, interest foi^ ordinary debt, and other 
liabilities. Obligations contracted must be acquitted, 
and the serious drain on the resources of India must go 
on from year to year. But a prudent Government 
should endeavour to reduce its liabilities from year to 
year — its army charges and its railway obligations, the 
qusmtity of its imported stores, and the number of its 
European officials to whom pension has to be remitted 
out- of India. It is by thus reducing liabilities in 
1'ingland and expenditure in Iitdia that it is possible to 
relieve our impoveri.shed population. 

These, then, are the remedies we have to prejmse 
for the poverty of the Indian mavses. Indian piublenis 
are not fhe '‘pun/.les they are sometimes represented to 
be; Indian phenomena are not governed by other laas 
than thase which govern the Universe. ‘ If a country,' 
said John Bright in 1853, ‘be found possessing a most 
fertile soil, and ca[iable of lieai’ing eveiy variety of pre- 
diiction, and that notwithstanding the people are in a 
state of extreme destitution and suffering, the ehaiice' 
are there is some fundamental eiTor in the govemnieiiL 
of that country.’ The error was specified by Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1893, when he said, ‘ the expenditure of India, 
and specially the militai'y expenditure, is alarming.' 

The remedies we have proposed are simple. A limit 
should be fixed to the State-demand from the produce 
of the soil, which is now virtually the sole means of the 
nation's subsistence after the decadence of the industries. 
And the expenditure of the Indian Government should 
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be Induced, and England should contribute a fixed pro- 
poition of the military ex^nditifre of India. 

The third reform that we have to suggest is some 
liealthy change in the system of administration. The 
administrative machinery has undergone some recent 
changes in towns and in seats of government ; citizens 
ill large towns are now allowed to manage their own 
concerns under some control ; and n ceitain number of 
memliers are elected by the people to take their seats 
ill l>egislative Councils. But it may truly be said that 
in rural tracts the rude machinery of administration, 
which was set up a hundred years ago, though modified 
and improved from time to ^mi^ has undergone no 
suhstautioi and radical change. The Qpe-JVlan Rule 
ivhich was set up in every district by Warren Hastings 
lemains radically the same after the lapse of over 
a century. The comprehensive and fantastically varie- 
gated jfcwers with which the district officer was in- 
vested may have been a necessity in the early days of 
the British rule, but are unsuited to the present con- 
dition ftf India; they impede progress and make 
British* administration more unpopular than it need 
be. The times call for a change, and it would be 
true statesmanship to introduce a change so greatly 
needed. 

It would be difficult, within our limited space, to 
describe frilly the powers which a district officer in 
India now exercises. We shall, therefore, specify 
only such of his powers as relate to the administra- 

10 
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tion of justice. The district officer is the head of 
the police in his district ; he directs investigation into 
heinous cases ; he receives and peruses diaries sent up 
by investigating police-officers; he forms his opinion 
of a case from the perusal of these police diaries ; and 
if the case appears to him to be true, he directs the 
case to be sent up for trial. When the case conies up, 
the district officer sends it to one of his own subordmate 
magistrates for trial, and he prosecutes the case through 
a subordinate police-officer. If the subordinate magis- 
trate who tries the case is what is known in India as a 
second-class or a {bird-class magistrate, and if he con- 
victs the prisoner,, thp prisoner's appeal lies to tlx* 
district o^cer. We shall suppose that bir appeal 
rejected, and a sentence of hard labour passed on him 
is confirmed ; the district officer is again the head of 
the local gaol, and sees how the prisoner is worked 
in gaol. To sum up, the district officer is the police 
officer who directs the police investigation; he is the 
superior magistrate who has the prisoner tried by hi.-) 
own subordinate ; he is the prosecutor who ^rosecuteb 
the prisoner ; he is the appellate court who Hears the 
appeal if the prisoner is tried by a second or third 
class magistrate ; and he is the head-gaoler who super- 
intends the prisoner's work in the gaol. 

The above is a brief account of the duties of a dis- 
trict officer in respect of criminal cases. It is scarcely 
possible to conceive that such duties of the police and 
the judge, of the prosecutor and the appellate court, 
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are still kept in the same hands in any part of Her 
Majesty's dominions. The arrangement is needlessly 
making British administration unpopular in Indian 
districts; the educated people of India have loudly 
and frequently protested against it; and Englishmen* 
educated in the traditions of English law, have con- 
demned the arrangement as opposed to all principles of 
equity and justice. 

We have closely observed the work of Indian district 
officers for over a quarter of a century, and it is not our 
intention to say a won! against district officers as a clasa 
It is doubtful if there is any class bf officers in any part 
of the British Empire who are^charged with more severe 
and difficult duties than the Indian district officer. And 
we doubt very much if any class of officer^ in the world 
}ierfonn, on the whole, their difficult work more /.ealously, 
conscientiously, and ably. The charge which we bring 
is not* against the men, but against the method — a 
method which was mdely shaped over a hundred years 
ago,, and which has been allowed to remain radically 
unaltered in India, in spite of all judicial reforms which 
have taken place in England within this period.* 

While some modification in the present method of 
district administration is thus urgently called for, it is 
also necessary to entrust the people in villages with 

* We have shown elsewhere that the present defective 
arrangement in India can be modified without any material 
addition to expenditure. Into the details of such modification 
it is anneoesaary to enter here. 
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some powers to deal with purely village concerns. 
Extreme centralization has been one of the mistakes of 
the existing system of rural administration in India. 
Disputes of a jietty nature have to be brought up for 
decision in law-couits often twenty or thirty miJch 
away from the scene of the dispute, and at such u 
distance the cases are often dei'ided on the evidence of 
tutored witnesses. Civil ctiuses and claims of mono\- 
lenders are also adjudicated in the law-courts with all 
the formalities of law. 'iTie authority of village elders 
•and of village Panchyeta is gone, and there is a rush ol 
the agricultural pophlation to law-courts, and to cou 
sequent impoverishnient>and ruin. 

Village Kiiiens are now in the counse of foftaation in 
different parts of India. It is possible to vest these 
Iwdies with some {)ower to settle local disputes, and to 
adjudicate simple money - claims, and generally to 
manage the concerns of their villages. ITie sifbject i-* 
a large one and a difKcult one, but if the principle 
be recognised, and an endeavour bo made to cayry it 
out, the experience of officers who have passed their 
lifetime in the work of Indian administration will 
surely suggest practicable methods of making the 
villagers of India partakers in the duty of administering, 
their own concenis. llie endeavour was made hv 
Munro and Elphinstone early in this century, and it 
failed because village courts cannot exist side by side 
with higher tribunals empowered to adjudicate the 
same cases. This mistake may now be avoided, and 
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om- experience of |he last eighty years wc may 
surely make the attempt again with greater chance of 
success. 

The fourth and last reform which we venture to 
suggest is one which the educated classes in India have 
lepcatedly urged, and urged with reason. A good 
government is a blessing to a country, but a good 
government conducted, as far as possible, by the people 
Iheniselves is a higher blessing, because it elevates a 
nation. A benevoleijt administration such as India 
enjoys, is the fii-st essential for ^le well-being of n 
. country, but it is also essential that the people of the 
country should have a real and infj)ortant share in con- 
ducting T;hat administration. These »u'e* principles 
which have been recognised in modem’ times even 
In less civilized conquerors than the English, even 
hv the Musulman conquerors of India and the 
'Fartar conquerors of CTiina. And these are principles 
which were acted upon, as far as was then possible, 
by e»rl^ English mlcrs like Munro, Elphinstone, and 
nciitii^-k. But it must be lulmitted that within the 
last sixty yeare there has l>een no marked advance in 
this respect, commensurate with the marked progress of 
education in India. In the meantime the pledges given 
over sixty years ago have been rejjeated on the most 
solemn occasions, but the pledges remain virtually un- 
redeemed. 

At the renewal of the East India Company's Charter 
in 1833, it was declared in an Act of Parliament, 
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Act 3 aad 4, William IV., p. 85, § 87 : ‘ That no 
native of the said territories (India) nor any natural- 
bom subject of her Majesty's resident therein shall, by 
treason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, 
coloui', or any of them, be disabled from holding any 
place, office, or employment under the said Goveni- 
ment.’ 

On the occasion when the Empire of India passed 
from the Conijjwiy to the Crown, hei' Majesty the 
Queen declared in the famous Exclamation of 1858; 
•And it is our further will that, so far as may be, our 
subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely and im- 
{lartially admitted td offices in our service, the duties 
of which they may be qualified by their dHucation, 
ability and integrity, duly to discharge.’ 

And on the occasion when her Majesty the Queen 
assumed the august title of Empress of India, her 
Viceroy, Lord Lytton, declared at the Delhi Imperial 
Assemblage on January 1, 1877 : ‘ You, the natives of 
India, whatever yom- race and whatever your q;reed, 
have a recognised claim to share largely wit^ your 
English fellow subjects, accoixliiig to your capacity for 
the task, in the administration of the country you 
inhabit. This claim is founded on the highest justice. 
It has l)een repeatedly affirmeil by British and Indian 
statesmen, and by the l^slation of the Imperial 
Parliament. It is recognised by the Government of 
India as binding on its honour, and consistent with all 
the aims of its policy.' 
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These are clear and emphatic pledges, given by 
England with the hon&t desire to redeem them, 
pledges which every schoolboy in India knows by 
heart, and desires to see redeemed. Yet how imper- 
fectly these promises have been fulfilled will appear 
from the figures given below, compiled from the India 
List of the present year (1897), and showing the higher 
a])poiiitnients in the principal civil departments, held by 
Europeans and Indians respectively, in the live populous 
and advanced Provinces of India : 
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If the figures given above be correct, and they have 
been compiled from the names given in the India List 
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for the current year, then it will appear that out of 
over a hundred districts and divisional judges in the fire 
advanced Provinces of India, only 8 are Indians ; that 
out of nearly two hundred district officers, only 7 are 
Indians ; that there are 16 Indian doctors of the higher 
rank out of over two hundred ; that there are 3 Indian 
higher police officers out of over two hundred; and 
the number of Indian engineers is only 18 out of 
over two hundred. The proportion of Indian officers 
in the higher grades of the Postal, the Telegraph, and 
the Opium Dejiartmentb is still ‘smaller ; and the pro- 
portion of Indian officers in the less advanced Provinces 
is, of course, very lyuch smaller. It is said tliat a 
sudden change in the personnel of the different services 
is undesirable, and that it is necessary to have a fair 
proportion of Englishmen in all the civil departments 
of the Indian Service. Making every allowance for 
these alleged reasons, it is still impossible for tRiy un- 
biassed judge to run his eye over the figures given, and 
to say that an honest endeavour has been made within 
the last sixty year's to give to the people of Indffi a fair 
share of the higher apjrointments. 

The question is not about the salary of a few hundred 
or a few thousand appointments Ireing drawn by English- 
men or by Indians ; the question is, if Indians of educa- 
tion, ability, and integrity should still be virtually 
excluded from a real share in directing the civil ad- 
ministration of their own country. The question was 
decided over sixty years ago by Lord William Bentinck 
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in respect of the subordinate judicial and executive 
services ; and it remains for sonte equally lai|^-hearted 
statesman of the present day to settle it in reference to 
the higher services. Such a settlement of the question 
is inevitable ; England desires, and India expects, that 
the pledges which England has given to the people of 
India shall be honourably redeemed. 

Closely connected with this question is the question of 
an extension in the principle of representation : not re- 
presentation in the sense in which it is understood in 
England, but representation in the sense in which it 
has been introduced in India, al»d has worked well. 
'Fhe elective principle was jptreduced in a limited 
way in district and inunici{>al rominitteas by Lord 
Ripon during his wise and beneficent* administra- 
tion of India, and, under the more recent India 
Councils Act of 1892, elected members are allowed to 
take titeir seat in Legislative Councils. ITie measures 
which were introduced, almost experimentally, have 
worked well, and the local knowledge passessed and 
the intelligent interest evinced by elected nicndiers, have 
greatly contributed to good administration. Educated 
Indians have asked that the elective principle may now 
he extended, and that elected members be allowed to 
take a larger shore in the administration of the country. 
The request is reasonable and just, and, judging from 
our experience of recent years, a concession in this 
direction is likely to be beneficial. 

There is no abler or more devoted body of public 
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Rervjuits in the world than the English administratorK 
who have undertaken the government of India ; hut it 
is no reflection against these alien rulers to state that 
fre(}uent and serious mistakes might be avoided, and 
more complete success in civil administration might be 
secured, if they availed themselves, to a greater extent 
than they have yet done, of the opinion, the advice, 
and the co-operation of the enlightened leaders of the 
people. In the highest centres of the Indian Govern- 
ment, in the Council of the Secretary of State, in the 
Jlxecutive Council of the Viceroy, in the Secretariats 
)Uid Executive Connors of the Provincial Governments, 
Indian opinion is uniyipr^uted. And in the Imperial 
Parliament ..which controls the administrationaof India, 
the people of India have no representative, and the 
profiosal made some time ago of sending up one or two 
members front each Indian I’Tovince has been heard 
of no more. No great and civilized country lilA India 
is ruled in the present day under a form of government 
in which the jieoplc are so utterly unrepresentetl. 

llie time is now come when, in the face of tlfc pave 
difficulties which surround us, and in which Indian 
leaders are peculiarly fitted to advise and to help, the 
English rulers of India may consider it desirable to 
associate themselves more laigely with those men whom 
the people of the couutiy may elect to give expression 
to their feelings, their wishes, and their aspirations. 

India has outgrown the form of administration 
which was framed on the assumption of the govern- 
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meiit by the Crown, forty years ago, and after JJie 
j,„j,p,-ession of|a gi-eat rebellioin, ‘Education has spread 
ill the country within these forty years; millions of 
Indians have been educated in English and vernacular' 
•schools in India ; thousands of them have travelled in 
lAii-oiHj and completed [their education in [England, 
.steam and telegraph have brought the people of India 
( loser to England ; loyaJ’and influential political bodies 
have taught them the methods of constitutional agita- 
tion : and the very spread of the idea of imperial federa- 
tion has inspired them with the^ hope that India,* 
-though only a dependency, has dese^'cd,aiid will receive, 
some measure of self-government, along with the other 
]wrt.s of England's world-wide empire. 

A feeling of unrest is perceptible in India, not of 
unrest under the British rule, but of unrest under a 
form o^govemment framed forty years ago, and which 
no longer suits the circumstances of the present day. 
There is danger in exaggerating this feeling, but it 
were/oyy to close oiur eyes to it altogether. And the 
>e(Tet fit this feeling of unrest is this, that educated 
Indian opinion and sentiment and ambition are struggling 
against that cast-iron form of administration which 
has not expanded with the times. Indian opinion 
reeks to be heard, and is not heard ; Indian feeling 
seeks to be represented, and is not represented. It is 
easy to condemn this desire as discontent, or even dis- 
loyalty, but Englishmen must know that it is neither 
one nor the other. It is a natural feeling produced 
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b 3 ^Mtiquated methods of government after the counlrv 
has outgrown those Aiethods. It is a feeling whirh 
Englishmen would have felt to-day, if the old system 
of representation had not been reformed by the Acts of 
183g, 1867, and 1884. 

England now stands at the parting of the ways in 
regard to Indian administration. She can continue to 
rule India legaidless of the wishes of the people, and 
according to the method constructed forty years ago. 
She can continue to keep the door closed against any real 
, representation of Indian opinion and Indian feeling in the 
government of the c<)untry. She can refuse to allow to 
the people of the coiHitr,w a real and legitimate share in 
conductings aqd tlii'ecting the administration.* She can 
turn a tleaf'ear to the growing demand to make the 
administration inoie lil)erai, more in touch with the 
people, more in consonance with the progress of the 
times. And she can decline the counsels and ^he co- 
operation of the jieople in her endeavours to ameliorate 
their condition, to readjust finances, and to ,face 
.scarcities and famines. England has the power\o pro- 
ceed on these lines if she thinks it a wise course. 

There is yet a second course which England can 
adopt. Without yielding in the slightest degree her 
hold over India, she may yet admit the children of the 
soil into a larger share of administrative power. Strong 
in maintaining order among the various races and 
nationalities of India, she may yet seek to minimize the 
chances of disorder and the causes of discontent by 
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allowing some system of representation to those r^;^. 
Determined to hold the balance evenly among the 
different Indian communities, and to rule with firmness 
us w'ell as with justice, she may still invite the natural 
leaders of those communities to partake more largely 
in the work of administration, and to enlighten the 
Government with their views and opinions on questions 
affeeting their welfare. And maintaining her strong 
rule over the great continent peopled by nearly 
thit'e hundred millions of men, she may yet allow that 
vast])opulation some carefully guarded system of repre-. 
sentation, some method of being cdhsulted and heard in 
Ihe management of their own opneems. 

ITie secbndTioum would strengthen, n»T ■weaken, the 
(Kiwer of England in India. The one wdak point in 
English administration in India is that want of sym- 
pathy which Elphinstone deplored sixty years ago, that 
want of touch with the people which keeps the Govern- 
ment ignorant of their real wants and feelings, that 
wanl^ofi intimate local knowledge which leads even a 
^ise a^inistration into blunders and mistakes which 
sometimes result in serious consequences. It is pos- 
sible to remove this want by inviting the repre- 
sentatives of the people themselves to co-operate 
more largely in the work of administration, and it is 
possible to enlist the natural ambition of leading 
Indians, the growing aspirations of educated Indians, 
and the willing advocacy of the press itself in the cause 
of British administration, instead of estranging them 
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b](;,<ui exclusive policy. An exclusive policy is^ under 
the present circumstances, both weakness and folly ; a 
policy of recognising the just influences and aspirations 
of the people is a policy of strength os well as of 
wisdom. The former policy makes the British ad- 
ministration liable to errors and mistakes, and makes 
the entire public opinion of the country keen and eager 
to criticize those mistakes. The latter policy would 
lessen the chances of mistakes, and would enlist the 
public opinion of India in the work of rectifying 
those mistakes. The former policy needlessly creates 
difficulties by exclilfling the people's co-operation and 
estranging their public opinion ; the latter policy would 
smooth the%ork of administrationlSy Ihiowaig it partl\ 
on the peojlle themselves, and would enlist Indian public 
opinion in the cause of Indian administration. The 
former is n difficult and a thankless task ; the latter 
would be an easy and a grateful task. 

'lire power of England in India is strong, and 
every official, who has worked in India, knpws that 
England needs be immensely strong amidst mhe vast 
and various populations of India. But they are foolish 
advisers who say that England's strength lies in an 
exclusive policy, in a policy of suspicion and of dis- 
trust. They mislead England who urge that her strength 
lies in debarring the peojrle of India from the higher 
spheres of administration, and in estranging public 
opinion and the press. And they create difficulties in 
the work of administration who argue that England's 
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strength lies in repressii^ the natural ambition^and 
aspirations of the people. As* are have said before, 
this is the one weak point in the present administration 
of India : the administration is not in touch with the 
people, does not represent the wishes and feelings of 
the people, does not enlist the co-operation and the 
sympathy of the people. It is the one weak point of 
British rule in India that it is not sufficiently cognizant 
of the feelings of the people, that it does not suffi- 
ciently accept the co|operation of the natural leaders 
and representatives of the people, and that it is con* 
ducted by a handful of alien nildts, who, however able 
and well dispose d, do not know the cannot mix 

with the pSJpWrSlS are less in touch infh* the people 
to-day than English administrators were* in the time 
of Munro and Elphinstone. 'Ibis is the one cause to 
which may be traced many of the mistakes in adminis- 
tratioi? described in this chapter. 

The time is come when an endeavour may be 
madg ^ remedy this defect. The time is come when 
in thutnidst of the difficulties of the present admini- 
stration, in the midst of poverty and famine, of fi nanci al 
distress, and of general unrest, some methods of concilia- 
tion may be adopted, and a larger share of confidence 
and of work may be reposed on the people. The time 
is come when the rulers of India may bestow on the 
people of India a carefully-guarded System of repre- 
sentation, and a larger share in uiviljand military 
administration. We read in ancient histoiy that the 
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conquerors of Gaul admitted the chiefs of the 
conquered nations to stiats in ^e Homan Senate House 
and to commands in the imperial army. The modem 
nation whose proud boast it is to have inherited the 
iniperial power and the impeiial instincts of ancient 
Home cannot rule a greater and mom civilized empire 
in a diilerent spirit — in a spirit of jealousy, distrust, 
and exclusiveness. And if we have read the bistort 
of the last hundred years aright, we find in it nut unis 
the story of sternly constitutional pregress in the past, 
but the promise of constitutional progress in the future. 
And we found on ‘ih the hope that with the advance- 
ment of England iu tl^ future, as an imperial powej- 
in the wosh!^ the people of Indflf J:.'.4^-»htain some 
share, such as it may he. considered feasible and wise to 
concede, of those representative institutions and that 
system of self-goveruiuent which are the birthright of 
the nations united to-day in paying a common %omage 
to the (jueen of England. 



APPENDIX 

INDIAN EXPENl)lTURE IN 18R7 AND 1897. 

The Indian Budget for the current yd&r has been published 
ill England after the preceding, pageSi^j^re written, and 
we take placing l^fore o^T^^^ers in this 

Appendix a few figures showing the alarming increase in 
taxation and expenditure in India in recent years. During 
the decade 1887-1 897 there has been in the British Isles an 
arrumulated net remission of taxation of £31,000,000,*' and 
during Siis decade there has been no remission of taxation 
in India (except a modification of cotton duties, made in the 
interests of Lancashire), but there has been an accumulated 
iinposttiw of new taxation amounting in the aggregate to 
Rx. 39;^0,000. I'his is the essential difference between 
the financial policy of England and the financial policy 
of India in times of uninterrupted peace. The strain of 
taxation is relaxed in England in times of peace ; the 
strain of taxation goes on ever increasing in India. 

Let us now turn to figures. Excluding revenue, which 
is collected but refunded, and excluding railway receipts, 

* The figures in this Appendix are taken from a Special 
Article in DaU^ Chronicle of August 1897. 
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the^^enues of India have increased thus in the bst ten 
years : 

[Ex. = nominally £l.] 


1887-1888 1897-18D8 

(Aooounts). (Badget). 

I. Land Revenue: Bx- Bx. 

i. Land 23,141,300 ... 25,601,800 

ii. Forest 1,121,700 ... 1,753,000 

ToUl ... 24,263,000 27,354,800 

II. Tributes 743,600 ... 901,600 


III. Opium 6,08^,100 ... 3,156,200 

tv. Taxation : v 

i. Salt ... 6,636,200 ... 8,698,800 

ii. Stamps ... j 3,832,000 ... 4,782,600 

iii. Excis«- 4,501, 6oo*-*??-«**,663,800 

iv. Provit^lal rates ... 3,027,400 ... 3,616,000 

V. Customs 1,316,800 ... 4,.?75,.900 

vL Assessed taxes . ... 1,411,500 ... 1,836,800 

vii. Registration 310,200 ... 439,700 

Total ... 21,03.5,100 29,403,600 

V. Miscellansous 986,700 ... 366,800 

Total Revenue .53,117,500 ... 6l,lft.3.000 

It will be seen from the above figures that the loss in 
Opium Revenue is made up by the increase in Land 
Revenue, and that Rx. 8,000,000 more are raised by 
Taxation in the current year than what was raised ten 
years ago. It is estimated that of this increase, something 
above Rx. 3,000,000 represents the natural increment in the 
revenues due to growth in population, etc. The balance 
of Rx. 5,000,000 means an increase in the incidence of 
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ttxstioa during a period of profound peace in In ^ , It • 
is an increase which shdlild be* unnecessaiy in traes of* 
peace, and is both inexpedient and unjust. 

Let us examine the figures once more. The total in> 
crease in revenue in these ten years is over Rx. 8 , 000 , 000 . 
Rx. 5,000,000 out of this increase are contributed by the 
State demand on land and by tax on salt. The two 
articles on which the poorest of the poor depend for 
their subsistence in India, viz., the produce from land 
and salt, contribute the largest increase in the revenues 
during the past decade. This, again, is both inexpedient 
and unjust. * 

Let us now turn to the net expenditure for 1887-tf8 
and 1897-98. The figures are set forth below, 

liix. = moiUtnaily £l.] 


1887-1888 1897-1898 

(Accounts). (Budget). 

Bx. Bx. 

I. CoLLEfTioN OF Revenue : 

9 Land .8,486,700 ... 4,166,700 

ii. Forest 719,800 ... 1,076,100 

iii. Taxes 1,114,100 ... 1,474,900 

iv. f Assignments 1,467,300 ... 1,553,300 

Total ... 6,787,900 8,271,000 


II. Debt Services 4,695,200 ... 2,708,700 

III. Civil Services : 

i. Departments 11,410,600 ... 13,778,600 

ii. Miscellaneous 3,974,200 ... 5,242,400 

iii. Buildings and roads 3,667,100 ... 3,919,300 

22,940,300 

11— g 


Total ... 19,061,900 
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IV. Military Services : 

i. Army 

ii. Military Works ... 

iii. Special Defence ... 

Total ... 

V. Commercial Services: 
Net cost of Post Office,! 
Railways, Irrigation / 

yi. Railway Constrcctiom 

I 

VII. Famine Relief an1j\ 

Insurance _ J'" 

Total 1!!xic:ni)itiiiie... 


[Bz. 

isar-iBss 

(Acconnta). 

Bx. 

nominaUy <l.] 

1897-1808 

(Budget). 

Bx. 

iaS57.*i00 

1,191,700 

456,000 

... 23,314,200 
1,181,200 
19,400 

21,004,800 

24,514,800 

3,053,500 

2,728,700 

81,000 

7,300 

91,400 

.3,666,200 

.54,775,700 1)1,837,000 


The first thing which strikes one in examining these 
figures is the alarming increase in expenditure, within a 
period of ten years of profound peace. In these teg years 
the revenues have increased by Rx. 8,000,000, while the 
expenditure has increased by Hx. )0,000,(MM). The largest 
increases ore in Famine Relief and Insurance, in the Civil 
Services, and in the Militaiy Services, there beingten in- 
crease of between Rx. .‘1,000,000 and Rx. 4,000,00o\inder 
each of these heads. One or two remarks under each of 
these heads will suffice. 

The increase under the head of Famine Relief and In- 
surance is consequent on the poverty of the people and of 
recurring famines. The special expenditure under this head 
cannot be altogetlier saved until the general condition of 
the people has improved. Till then the impoverished 
people must be taxed in order to be saved from death. 
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The Civil Services show an increase of nearly Rx. 4,000,000, 
\ million out of which may* be pubdown to Exchange It 
notorious fact that the price of food has risen in India 
iifty\per cent or more within these forty years ; but natives 
of India, employed in Government offices as clerks or 
ministerml officers on a humble pay of about a shilling a 
day, have been alloyed no compensation and no increase 
of pay for their incased cost of living. But European 
officers, who are supposed to make remittances to Europe 
to their families or friends, or for the purpose of saving, 
are allowed a special, compensation from the Indian 
Exchequer because the Aupee has gone down in value in 
comparison with gold. And In the higher Indian services,* 
recruited in England, a distinction in^'emuneration is made 
virtually on the ground of coloui^and j®ce ; the European 
is allowed compensation, and 'fiv:vlndian who 

has entered the same service by the same examination in 
London is allowed none. To such acts of unfairness and 
petty self-seeking the most conscientious governments will 
sometimes descend when the people governed are allowed 
no voice and no influence in the administration of their 
country. 

Lastlyjj|the Military Services show an increase of over 
Rx. ^,OW,000. The military expenditure in 1887 was 
heavy ^ough, because the hunt for a ‘ scientific frontier ' 
had been made by Disraeli and Lord Lytton years before, 
and an extended frontier had already increased the military 
expenditure of India, lire further increase within the 
last ten years shows the steady growth in the costliness 
of the Indian army which neither the poverty of the 
people nor famines can retard for a moment. The militaiy 
department, we have said elsewhere, is under no effective 
control ; tlie people of India have no voice in its arrange- 
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and the people of England do not trouble tbem- 
selvClB about it so long as th^ do not pajr. And so it 
comes to pass that nearly me half of ike net reoennes of hdia 
is spent on the military services. For the total budgeted 
revenue of the current year is Rx. 6l,000>000, and the cost 
of collecting this revenue is Rx. 8^000,000. The net revenue, 
therefore, is Rx. 53,000,000, and Rx. 24,500,000 out of this 
is spent on the military services. 

India cannot be prosperous and contented until her 
military expenditure is revised and reduced. And in justice 
and in equity, England should bey a portion of the cost of 
that army which she maintains iin India in furtherance of 
her Imperial policy^ and in defence of her Eastern Empire 
from which she benehts so largely in her trade and in tlie 
profitable employpMut of her capital. A contribution of 
a fixed propa^ion of the Indian miTltSt)>«s({)iliiliture from 
the English, exchequer would be an act of simple justice 
which England owes to India, would secure an effective 
control over that expenditure, and would be a real relief 
to the people of India, suffering from chronic^poverty, 
increasing taxation, and recurring famines. 
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wiiBto clorngilkyi 64 aach 
orgo Orttlkdhftaks By Blanchard Ju 
..m,. L toon 8 ve. cloth o nif, y 64 

ing (C. F. Qordon), Worics by. Demy 8m, clTeT , S»~ M. 

I Hobrlddf. With an AtitotvoeTflimisiiiorn and st lllustntfons 

i Mtmolvoo ond oo tfi* ladlon PIkIpb. With 4. lllu u ilu m 


( town fto cloth OKtre ar 64 each 

la tba Klagdom of Korffp. { Bayoad Him Palor i JaooB, fto. | Bomo Ooo BIMs 

C town Bvo, cloth, gi't top. &r eaLh 

Ml— B>.laialBO*a Part. | Inf atMa tioii. f T araa ea. WithBIHmU hy SfPWPV Pactt 

Crulkshank’s Comic AlmanscC Complete in Two Sskibs- The 

I fk*- 1 , from t *35 ' • ~ .. . - . ... 

KALkl-KA'I n 

ninioriius hterl Lngrivlncs end Woodcuts hf CRORci LRtiKSHAHK, liiKD, LANDLllh, ftc 
IwiiVcIs ^rowiiDto i.lQmgilt, 7 i 64 aach 

Tha Ufa Of Ooarga Orulhdhftaks By Blanchard Jlkrold With 84 IHuatratiuni and a 
^ Bilftotfftiiity L town 8ve. cloth o aifa, y 64 

Cummliiff (C. “ 

fa tha r 

In (ha 1 — - 

Tara Happy Yaara la Oaylan. With .^Ittitstrations 
Via CorBWal l fa B gypt. with s Pli<>*ogt tvye FtontiAp ac» tVniyavo cloth 6/ 

Cttasans (John E.).>-A Handbook of HefalMry; with IgstmctioM 

tor rrvinr r^dlerrrsand DecIrStcnng An Mitt MSS, Orv fourth 1 iliiic 11. resissii with 40B Woodcuts 
And , C i I tuft d MatrS C rewp Ivo c) tli « atr 1. Nt 

Cycles (W.).— Hearts of Qold . Cr. 8vo , cl , 3s. 6d, , post 8vo, bds. , as. 
Uaudet (Alphonse).— The Evangelist; or, Port Salv^on. Crown 

fho rlolhrstri ^ , p stSto illustrAtcd I oard*' o r ^ 

DaySnant (Faancia, M.A.). — Hints for Parents on the Choice of 

^ A ProfesMW f or titeic gone tshan BUmag ia Idf# C rown a»o cloth tr M t 

Davidson (Hush Coleman).— Mr. Sadler’s Dauehters. With a 

I rontlsfilcce by StaM PY Woo d C rown Sro, doth entra ys C4 ___ 

Davies (Dr. N. E. Yorke-), Works by. Cr. 8\o, 15 ea , cl,, it. 6i. ea^ 

Ona Thonaand ■adlaa3 ■axima and Baigtoal Hint*. 1 

MupaaiW Htaia l A Mgilicr s Oui le in HiiRh ond J>»easc 
Pooda lor tha Pat 1 The Dietr tr < ure ofCorpuWnry anJ uf Co»r 


Alda to Long UId. Crown 8vo, ax , cloth limp, xx 6if 


Davies’ (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. Collected and Edited, 

With ImTctiurtlon rikI Not«< by Ki\ A B GROsaR'I D D 1 mo \ oh , crown Bio, cloth, gx 6d each, 

Dpwson (Erasmus, M.B.).— The Fountain of Youth'. CrowEavoT 

^lUrma wMhJlwo^lluMntinnshv -xt 6 f post Bvo illustnled boTids ax 

De tiuerlh (Maurice), The Journal of. Edited by g. S" Trbbi ni’v'. 

With *1 Memoir by RAlvir B( I’N r IrinaUted from the atrtli I lenbli Lditiuii by Ji SSIF P hROTH* 
INt.llAM 8vo, h iV bound « 

De Maistm (Xavier).— A Joumej- Round my Room 7 ~ Translated 

^ b> HhSRV ATIW^LL Parttvo cloth limp *x brr ^ 

6 e MlTleTJnmes). — A Castle In Spain. Crown 81 o, cloth extra, with 

A FronHsplOM.^ M |>o«t8ra illuctrsted *ioai<U ^ 

Derby (The) : The 'Blue Ribbon of the' Turf. WilbBrier s'ccomu 

ofTHR Oaks Bv 1 oi tR H RWn y Ci'R rWw. Crown Rre, doth hmp , ex 6 4 

Derwent (Leitli), Rovefs by. Cr 8vo, cl., 31 6d. ^ , post 8vo, as. ea, 

_Oi» Lady of Taara. | Clraa*a Looara. 


Dewar (T. R.).— A Ramble Round the Qlobe. 

tlons Cio«nB,» cloth extra, jx 64 ^ 


With aao lllustra. 



CHaTTO ^ WINDUS» Pubiiifacr^, m St* Mxrtin'a Lane, London, W.C< 7 


De WlBdt (Hmitv), Books by. 

Throngh tlM OoUl«nolM of MlmHn to 

.. tnljpav Cta ii^ teMe y^^^o Jotb, 4 


_MMr JISUL — ^ 

Tw i, T»l«,~ot TOWWl ma iKlTOt ulM. Cr own ton, dalh. 31 M 

EnrtaiKl 


■ttlnffWtJM* ViiliMapiuidjsAUlpigetUu 


Dickens (Charles), About Enrtand with. By Alfrbd BiMiiftii. 

AuhS 7 lUustr«tion»byC A VAyoBOHJOFMEthe Aurtg»t Sguitfcgro, doth.y 6 rf 


too fa motion* Allnsloai* BoMotaeofl. 

Tooether with an ENGLISH and American 
kSD Dates of Dramas and Opfeas, By 


Dictionaries. 

f ho Bon 4 ov*o Hoadbook of Vomwao Ma 
P f oaofOo* Ploto* ssoilOBi and faonio* 

BIELIOGRAPHY and » LIST OPTHL AUIKOKS ASb DATES OF DRAMAS AND OPFEAa ^ 
RtT E C fiRBWPK, 1 L D A New Ldiflon, Kari^ ud EiiUiged, Crowo ivOf eletJi rt &/ 
A IMcUoaoPj of ■Ipoelos i luuutUa. kcahsuc, and Dogmatic By the Rev L C Brswsk, 
I L D CTOMti 8vo ejAb. yrdd. 

FsmIlloP Sheet SoalB|ts of Geeot Men* a ith Htstoribal and CxpLui tlqn Notes by SaUC/rl 
A Bi Ni ^ M Crown 8v6 doth eitra fs M 

The niondlHotleBont PtyiiifliozicAl Uietoncai and AnrLciol^l Crmntvo clnth Ar 61/ 
Words, nets, and Phroaoot A Ditiionan of ( unuu^ ^uatin, .ukI aut olthu \V u Muiero By 
1 LIPZER LUWARUS Crown teo , doth e\ti « 3* 0^ 

Dilke (Rt. Hon. £ir Charles, Bart., M.P.). — The British Empire. 

t r wnBvi budram jt 6^ _ 

Dobson' (Au'stin), Works by. ' - - - - — 

ThonMnwlskaadhloPllrthb »itb95llliytMtl>n« SquareSPo tl t>i yr 6/ 

TouP TeenetiVoaken, with Four Portents (ronnDvo hjckrifii gillto|> at 

BlEhtsooth ConturB VldnetMs* In ihrii snrii-s LdwuBv i>Uk.i.r m 6 j e*c 
A Talodln of PhlJaathrof j« aad other Papers* WuS 9 tons Cro n rr* 
Iticltrsm 4f _ ^ 2 

Dobson (W. T.).— Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentrii ities. i’o.t 

hto cloth ufiiD a« M i 

Donovan (Dick), Detective Stories' by. • 


Fnstfivo illustralilliuarda 

Ths Itan^Banter, IWaatsd! 

Cettght et Lest. I Treehed to Doom, 
Teeoked and Taken. 

Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan 7. 
■usplelea Beoodod. 


icli cloth hilp 9 * Sf puh 

A Detaeilva's Tilumpba, 

In the Orip of the Law 
Faom iKtoematlon Duejived 
L^h by Link. | Dark Dosdiu 
Biddles Boad. 


< roNn 8v<t dutt) extn V Pidi p's re iHusiMted boTrda, v eacli U>tb. 31 6f ciet 
The Han from Manchester 'vVkih^llUutraims * 

Tbs ■ystaty of damalsa TaCTaos. I The C hronloiss of MIchASl DanevitoH. 

Crown 6 v> cltrth v 6 d each 

The Bacords of Tlneen t TrW, of the DateoUva Seryloe I Tales of Torn, * 

Dowling (Richard).— Old C orcor an’s Money. Lrown t>/u ri , (,i 

Doyle (A. Canaa).— The F irm of Oirdle stone. _Cr 8vo, ^1 is Cl 
Dramatists, The did. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex , with Portraiti. 3s &/ ivr Vol. 

■an dOBSoa*! Works. ^^Ith hmes cmical end Fcplnnatory, and a Biogr d ^tr»t jir < y 
WIU.IAU Gli-PORO hdit« 1 Colonel CUNNINOHAV lliree Vol 
GbanBaD*s Works, Throe VoU Vol l oomalutlhe Flats couipletp vn| TI 1 iririH 11 1 Mm r 
Translatton^ ^ih un Le^ty by A C SWiNBtJRNP Vol 111 Trin«Jatlo lanf iho Uu I rIIX)>',sl} 
HaPlOVa*S Works* tdueJ with Notes byCokmel CUNKiNt.HASi Oni.\ii 
Ma sslBg O>*S PJsys*_^Piwn ClP FORP S Tert EdMad by Colonel CA/NNIM. HAM One 

Duncan XSara Jeannette : Mrs Evbrard Cotes), Works by. 

« Crown Pro doth extra yr 6^ eirh 

A Beoial D^artare th tn lliuMrationsby 1* 11 Townsi nd 
A n AmsPloan 61yJ in London. With So llnntrahons br F H loH m m> 

The klm^s Advsnturss of a ■smoahlh, Wtih 37 iUuMi m lu by 1 i> 

- CruMuSvo cFolbextra v &/ cilIi 

A tesdbtsrjst To-D^._ I ^_Ysrara's AsbL >Vitb 47 iUiisriu nslj Mm m i t 

Ontt (Romeah C.).— England and India: A Record of Progress 

diinny O bs Hwdt^ ^^er» Crown 8 vo cloQi 9J 

Early English Poets. Edited, with latroducuons and AnuotationsT 

^ ^ Re? A B GROSART D D CrawnSto doth bowds, 3r 4d per Volume 

TIsm^ iOtlM) Csmslsts Vosms. Om VoL 

(fU dota> CmsiMte Pootlesl Works. Twp Vob 
H^rlok^s (Bo h e rt ) Osovlsts CoTlsstsd ffisms. Three VoK 

Bldn_s y*s (g|y P Silp) Cq m^IH POeHs^ W orks. Tbiee VoU 

Edgeumhe (Sir E. ftTpesree).— Z'ephynin: A Holiday' m 

os the Rieer PUte. Withdx IButtrttiont C rown tro cToih oiitrA. i s_ _ 

Edwardes (Mrs. Annie), NovelF'by. Post Svo, illust. bds., m eacb^ 

aNfet, XmrUI. I A P^n^et g<)|ima 

a Plaftar e.!.*, Crown Svo doili v 6 f ** 




B CHATTO & WINDUS, PnUUher*, iii St. Martin** Lana, Landon, W.c 


Edwards (EUezer).— Words, Facts, aad Phrases: A Dietmnary 

orCiirto«*,6«alnt «ii 40 utofth«W»yM«ttar« Cheitper EdItiaB. CroimSn doth, v 4 *; 



Farrer (J. Anson). — War; 1 hree C'i'iay's Crown Svo doth, tt 6i 

Penn (Q. Manvllle), Novels by. 

( r&wn Avh <1 th»trs v * tosiPvo itliistratr* f 1 OAr f ss ea h 

TIm II«w MIMpm*. I WliiiMM lo ih* IKmA. | Th* Ttt«v XJilr. i Th» WMto Tlr<ta 


A OftmMn CHm«« CiAwnSvn f is 


ItHttiVS cro»iiK 1 Uoth V '••th y 

A Woman Worth Wlaniog. King of tho OMtlo. Tba Bago^ l^li^ihonda t a*it 

Cvnad ky * Portuho Tko Waator of Iho Coro Tlio varii Honoo* 

Tho Caao of Alloa Orapt monloa. Tho Maa wUb a gbadtow 

Comnodora Jank* ThoBtorpof AntonpOraea Ona Walk** ■toohiof* 

■Ibok Blao4« BYoattha Vbaal* aodTha TMo ■»»*• Wlfa* 

Banbla Oannlag* Cbapteln a Craaa* In gaopnrdp* 

A Plb t >o a o< P oyoooU * ^ 

Peuerheerd (tf.).— The Qentleinan’s Cellar ; or, The Bmler'antl 

( f ijlannaa « Ouidr I e«| •» cU th u ^ 

Fln>Bec.— The Cupboard Papers; Observaiion* on the Art of Living 

and Dining Post 9so flcUi 1 1 p « 6*^ ^ 

Firework- Mafcinsr, The Complete Art of;"oi, The" Pyrotechnic’; 

Treaiary BylHOUA^Kpm IBakra ion it o cloth w M 

Flrat Book, My. By Walter'Bfiant, Jamps Pa:n W. Clark Ri ^ 

«ri,t, GRANT Aliiin Hah CAi»n' Gporgb R Sui«> Ki mARn Keplinc ACokANDt^M*' 
M P BRAnnON V yf Rohin^v h riohr Ha<gari> K m Baiiantym* 1 2 At>rrv I 

M»1B1PV Rontnt D CHRIRTtS MlKRAY MARh CoKt I 1 1 I t JPKOMP JOtlN STRSN p 

y*ttnBK Bkbi HAKTR Q RONPlir BI/CHANAN and a ! MFMN^OP tU R Profaterv '' ! 
by JK ROMR K JBROMP and 1R5 lUusir*tion« Pttii >11 Sii mII de my 6ve aitlmhii y 6it 

Fltsfcerald (Percy), Works by. 

Llitia Baaaya* PaAit. *• fr<n> tlt« 1 »ttar of riiARt r* t ama Pott Rvo cloth at Ad 
Sato < town Rsu clotl cAitnjlt ^ *vo til atraicd lioardv at 
Pf 8vo dlustratp 1 1 osrda at 1 1 It 

•olla DoBBBt I Ttia l«adr of Braatotoas t Vha Saeond Mra. Tllfotaen. 

BellR. i llaaar Vorgottan. I Savankp-flwo Btooko Atroel 






CHAffO A ^INbtJA i*uMI«lwfA III St. IVUrtln** Ijui», LwiJoa, W.C. » 


Torbes (Archibald).— The Life of N^Ieon III. With Photo- 

parora rfontuptof* wd Tmrty ■!« AtB pag« Iftatrbtiow Chg«t>c r Ksw Pam y 8vd doth, 

Fowler (J. Keraley). — Records of Qld Times H stonc-il, SSciat, 

po) t icj; Spftlatf Md Agncuhttral Vith Eight fuB pdgh iHiwraiioTia r>e»> y ev o doth lor 6it 

PiMclllon (R. E.), Novels by. 

Cfowu Sto. clotli extra at M edch post Sro illii^trste 1 1 o^rtln sx esrb 

I A QuMn. I A Sotf and hU BliadPttfe 


On* by Ob«. ^ 
■apM of Baade 


rofCleo itfustnfeltOAf (s er atch 

Olymytai l liAmaneai »f tha Law* 


Qaau Goyhataai I 

Ja na PPFla*a Paa dh taft C rown ftyo ci tii y nJ 


I XlAfovKnaviT 


Frederic (Harold)# Novela by. Vo&t cloth extra, 35 6d each , 

iUmtr ited beards ar each 

t Thd Lawton Olal 


iUmtr ited beards i 

Batb'o Btotbava WHt._ 


By Henry Van Laon Three 


French Literature, A History of. 

V rfi demy 8 vo ci t h boards 7 * Orf eacli __ ^ ^ ___ _ 

l^’s (Herbert) Royal auide to the London Charities. Ldited 

Dp JOHN Lane Fub halied AnattaU yr Crt>wa8»o c loth tt i d ^ 

Qardenlnj: Books. PoAt 8vo, ii. each , cloth limp is. M each. 

A Taav'a Work fas flardan aad flvaaaboiiaa. B/ ori s Lli snv. 

Hooaahald HaitlraltOM- ByTOUMidjANBjsEHOL^ lUustrtted 
na Oatdaa that Bald lha Baat. By Tom j&ftwta o 


Gardner (Mrs. AlaiO.— Rifle end Spear with the Raipoots: Being 

th« Nanativa gf a Winter * Trarel ail bport In Nuab^riv 1 tdia \N itli »uiit«.ruu« llluhtntiona by tba 
Aathof and F H TOWN hEh U 1 a hjUbMiid str ^ 

Qarrett (Edward).— The Capel Qlris: A Novel. Pott 8ro, illuatrated 

boards »/ ■ 

Qaulot (Paul).— The Red Shirts: A 1 ale of 'The Terror Irans- 

bt«I by JOHN OB VIL LICRS W«h a Frwubt cce by STAnli Y W i jT rom «vd cloth m 6 r 

Gentleman’s Magazine, The. ii Monthly ContAios Stones, 

ArdcMupou Literature hcwicv Blopapliy isd Alt aBd*TablaTalk' by bVI vasuS UEEAN , 
*a* Sw h ^*/m/h< 4 /« r rtceity ^tt i ktpttHi tock d r drf t« M Cttttfv* hmlmf tt swr A 

Gentleman’s Annual, The. Pu blished Annuall y m Nov ember, is 
German Popular Stories. Collected by the Brothers Grimm and 

TrsnsUted by I p AR Tayl ih M i(h Intr lucitoii by lOftN Ki skin and qs htaol PUBes sfh.1 

' - * ••• i{i)teiJtfr~ ■ ' ' 


GBOnCP C ai>K<>KANk Sifu te Bv clnl hr kf gtlt edifac r b./ 


Gibbon (Chas.), Novels by. Cr. 8vo,cl , 31. 6if ea postsvo, bds .as ea 
Bobln Or»r. Wall Frinriipiet- , ^ I {A«ln( a Bnam. | Ths Bnn of Tamw. 
yrtb hro atisple ca |_ Pafraa* 

P0M8VO IlIuetrAtY 1 b( dril» a> each 

A Havd Knots 


Tka 0|ldoa abaft. 


Thm nowav of tbaForast* 
Ta# Baad Honrt. 
ko» fwrk af flald. 

Wbat WIU tka WoaM lavT 
kwp tka King. 


K ««n af ika Maadaw* 
Baaturaa Oyaan. 

In Lava and War. 

A Baart a Prabtanis 


By WaM and Btraam* 
Faw Praa, 
la Haaoiir Boaad* 

ggataary*- 


OIb ney (Somerville ).— Sentenced I _Crown Bvo, cloth, i^ei 
Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays by. In Three Senes, 21 , 6d, each 

Tbh FIRST SSRlP^ contains The Wicke 1 Wofid>-I ygliMiliMt and l. iUtt.4>-ClMflty-> The rriiK,«ss 
The Palace of Truth—Trtal hy Jar} 

The SllCOKD SBRIBS Bn k«» lle-irtb-hrMaLel-SwecihcAits Oretiben- Dan 1 Once— *1 om Cobb 
— H M S *Pimfere — TbeSorcettr— Tnepudtrsor Fens in • 

The THIRD SHRIlS^Cowjdy jnd rrd^y Jonfertyh l^iry-Roirn ntnfx v f GuU irtiefem- 
Pabeoce— Prtneesa Ida-The Mtkado— Rudddor^Tte ) eeiueo of the Cujr J— 1 lie Oou 1 lUcri— 
f he Mouniebaafca— Utopia __ * 

awis.orlsbnl Cml. Oeuu wnnw b} w s CIUMT i.TwaStne. DesySre cMk 
et dd The FIRST centauiW The Sereerer— H M S Pnafoee —The Arareher 1 — sim r# - 

Via— T- Ida^he Mthada-Trlal b» Jury w«ua« 4 enwicow. 

The SaoMD MRua esnaw liteCeaitohm-The Veosiea oftUG^rd* 

HUSsceHaacy— Utopw I- alied— Rwdrlij>gre— The Momtebanha— Haste to the Weddioa 
ffba Bllbavt and Bvlitvaa Blrtkday Bookt Q uotdtioW for Evety Dav In tlie rear aeleeted 

by Sir A SUUJVAN, Coan)ja|eJ Jjy ALIX WAfSOA 




lb CtiAftO * WINDUS, PitbU*lwM, ill iSt. M«rtia’s UuM, Loadoa, W C. 

Olibert (WtlUam), NovelsHiy. Post Svo, lUastnted bda , 25 each 
Bf.AqMM's Oouts. I Jamsa Sake, CoBlenaawS' 

wIwHrt ol th« Mgwn tmlne t _ _ _ 

QisiliiffJAlMriiaii).— A Secret o(»the North Sea. Crown Sm, 

» ci«itii.itin!>pig 1 .. 

Qlanvllle (Ernest). Novels by. 

Cra«ii6vo cluth e<(ra v ^ **ch pnitlvo iUu^rdtnd bssril as AUch 
ThA Loci HolfOM t A Tala of I ova Uittle 'ui t Adventure V ttli 1 wo Itluhtntians b) II Ni>> 
ini* FoMlniloa I A Comnnea ef Mubtibfulatid With Iwo IHu^rtaltoiis liy IfX ^ P Nts*)n 1 
Jl FcloColoalol* With a I romis^e b^^TANi i- yWw d 

VIm O old«A Roak. Wnharrontts'^caby Siasl^v Wood CrouuSic rl tticvtu 

Kloof Yoaot C town ivo, cloth, i/ 6rf 

Taloo fr om th o VoI dU w ith Twelvt Iliuktrxtimisby M Sisbpi _jLi miiH n hjth ifjM 

aienny (George), —A Year’s Work in Garden and Greenhouse ; 

I'riirtkiilAdti ea^(o(lie>M'in44;eni«n(oftht ll^w^r Iniit amllrwiec irltn I'o iBta u rtotli i i 

Godwin (William).— Lives of the Necromancers. Po^t Svo, cl , a 
Golden Treasury of Thought, The: A Dictionary of Quotations 

from Authors By DieoOOkP tA\i.)K C^nulvo clotu jr 6f 

GoodmanJE^J.).— The Fate of Hertert Wayne. Cr. 8 vo. js (,i 
Ureeltf and Romans, The Life of the, de<;cribed from Aiitii)ue 

Monuments By 1 RHvX and \V koM it I htcll> TVt I Iliytiiu With ^ 1(1 >iti i 

linns larRccruHnlh I cluili < xfrd. 7/ b$ 


GreVlIle (Henry), Novete by. 

Pusi Hvn llm ti 


Pusi Hvff illu trstad ttoar Is as eorlt 
mkcnoPi Tnnslated tir Pi tZA L L.iiAbP 

A II wlo W oaon* 1 taoslsted hy Albprt !> Vawdam _ 


Grey (Sir George).— The RoAiance of a Proconsul: Uemg the 

Penonsi Life and Maiuolrsor 5 IrGFORCl.GltPY,KC B Uy jAMkS MUM' Wlftipurtuit Si t t>M> 
koilKiN Crown <v O| liu <t.f4«n ^ - — — 

drllflili (Cecin.-^Corinthla Marnzlon : A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth 

^ Mira 5f (J , p^H t avQ^^uslrelad hitatdA as ___ 

Grundy (Sydney).— The Days of his Vanity T A Passage in the 

lift (if T y« u»g Mai^ Crown Svo riothexut v 6>f pottBvu inusiratrd bunrds, 

Gunter' (A. Claverlng, Author of 'Mr. Barnes of New YorlT) 

A Florida SBohantmonk Ctgu n ttvo cloth, v M ^ 

Habberton (John, Author of ' Helen’s Babies '), Novels by. 

I'uhttvfl (Du^lriicdbotrdsJi wrcli cloth hmp is kf eath 

_ Bpuoton'B Bayou. ( Q euutqr Luok. 

Hair, The : Its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and Disease, Trans- 

I tied from lilt (.rnntn of Hr J Pr (U S Cr own Pro l y, c loth i r fif * 

Hake (Or. Thomas OordoiJT Po^s by^ Cr'~K\o. cl. ex,, 6 s each, 

M.w tvmbsls. t at tlMjigmw. I Tbs Sarsant Play. 

KaldoB Boataiy. Soia}) 4ta doth extrt Bs ^ $ 

Halifax (C.).— Dr. Rumsey's Patient. By MrsI L. T. Meads and 

1 1 IPI ORO HaI IPAX, M 5 .Crown ivo doth, v o»/ 

Hall (Mrs. S. t.).— Sketches of Irish Character. With numerous 

lliistr«t(otis on Stool and Wood ly Maclisb Cilbart, Harvey, and Gborob CRUIKSHank 
btnaU deitiy Bvo, cloth extra 7^ fid ^ 

Hlill (Owen), Novels byT 

Tho Tmek of a Btwm. _ 

BomImu Crnwn 8yo cloth gilt t p fir 

Halllday (Andre^. 


Crown Svo, cloth, 31. CJ. each, 
I Jstsam. 


^ -Every-day Pa pers. Post 8vo, boards, ar, 
Hamilton (Cosmo).— Storlis by. Crown 8vo. cloth ^ilt, 31 6d each 

_Tha Olaaaor M tha imBO«rtbl a. 1 Vliswsh a Kayhola. 

Randwriting, The Phllosepiiy of. With over 100 Facsimiles and 

P »plant*or> T<« B y IM N FH n c DR 5 ALaMANCA Pott fivo, d o th Ump, v id, 

fIinky*Panlcy : 'Easy and Difiicalt Tricks, White Hagic, Sleight of 

Hanf Axldludbyjil H ^RRUPR Whh aae IButt mtlwi s Crow n 8»e cloth eatra 41 dd 


hardy (llioniKft).- Under the Qreenwdi^'Treer 

•zUd 3 J M illusiratetl board f. rlothlusp as 6A 


Post Svo, cloth 


CHATTO ft WiNDUS, PublUInri, iii St. Martin’* Lam, London, W.C. ii 


Hsrte’s (Bret) Collected Works. Revised by the Author, LIBRARY 

SDITIOH, bk T«b VqIuomb, erpmi Svc. c!eth eitra, 6d. «actk. 

Vel. 1. COHPLBTlI POBTlOAt AND pRAMAtlC WOBRS. With StMl'plate Portrait. 

„ TI. TKB’ LUCK OF ROARING CAUP~BdHttUIAN PAPBRS— AiltaRlCAN L^CIMOb 
„ 111 . Tales OF THE ARCONAUT 3 — EASlBItN SKBTCNSa. B 

„ IV. CAIUtIBl. COMBOV. I Voh V. STOEIBWCONDBNSBD NOVELS, &c. 

„ VI. TAI.P.S OF thb PAaric Slops. 

„ VII. Tales of the Paqific Slope— ll. with PertnIthyJOHN FBiTlB, R.A. 

„ viii. Tales of ihs Bine and tics Cyfebss* 

„ IX. BUCKEya AND CHAPpARBL. 

„ X. Tales of Trail and town. &c. 


In PfQSa ant! Vans. With Portrait of tha Author an'l 40 ' 


Mrtt Harto** ChotOS Vaska, In Pinsa an<! Vans. With Portrait of tha Author an-l 40 
tretioitA Crown 8vo, doth, y, 6iis 

Brat IfBriE's Po«tl€Rl Warkfln FriittoA on hand-msdo paper. Crown Bvo. buckiam, it, o 
■oma lAtat Varaaa. Croom tvo, Unau ciit, y. 

Crown Bfo, cloth extra, ir. Ot^. each ; i»ubt Bto, pit lurt* boardi,, lt. each. 

CabPlal Cotira^. 

A Waif af tha PlaUis. With te IUustmti<ma bjr Staki nv I. Wtmrx 
A Ward of tko Oaldan Bate With 59 Ulustration t by b 1 anlby L. Wood. 

Crown 8vo, cloth axtra, yt. ML each. 

Jl lappha of OraOB SDrladB* Ac With Two lUnstratitmi by Hump NinTiFt. 

Colonai StarbotUa’fl Cuanti and Bona Otbar Poople with a i ronubpiece. 


■uapl A Novel, With I'ronti^iace nud Vii{nettaby 1 . A> CURtsriE. 

Balljr Dava. Arc. Wttli 47 lllustratlona by W. O. Aluo.'JD and otiicra. 
jrPMladaa af laek MamUa*a,Arc. wlih aoIUuttraUone by W. small and ntUars. 
Tha Ball'Bladar of AndaraiVtc. With wlOmtnuiensby DuoLbV Hahuy and otiiati. 
eiaranaai A Story of the Atoarvnfi War. With Bu^ IDurtiatluiia by A. Juld Utb bit AN. 
Barkar’s Luak, Ac. With 39 tlhietratlooa A. forbstibr, Paul hardy^ &l. 
DavIPa ibPde Ac. With a I-rontbpiece bVw. II. OVBRRNO. 

Tha Craoada af tha *' B«aalalap." withe Froatlspieco by J. Bernard Partridup 


- bpiecoby J. B ernard Partridup 

Tbraa Partaarai or, TbeBig Strike on Heavy Tree lull. Wuht lllit«tr.Uiuuhby P (iULiCK. 
TRlai of Trail and Tawa* With 1 roi)tUi»e<.eJ^ B. J*. Jacomb-Huou. 

PoAt 8 vo, iUuMrated bMnK sr . each. 

An HafrME af Bad Dog, i Tha Luek of RoRrlag Caibp. &c. 

OaliferalMi Btarlasn 

_ j Post 8 vo, ilIuMratcdlioardSi »/, each; cloth, ax, M. each. 

.J;Mp* i WRFRje > B bylllR of tha B laFrEA 

Hawels (Mrs. H. R.). Books by. ’ 

Thd Art of Baaatyi With Coloured Frontispiece and 91 lllu antionr. Square Bvi\ doth bds , Ax. 
Tba Art of Oaooratton* Wnh Coloured Frombpieceaatl 74 Illustration^ bn. Svil UoUi bdi., 61. 
Tha Art of Draaa. with « lliuMratlons. Pest Bvo tr. . Lloth, 1 r M. 

Cbauoar far Bohoote* Wnh the Story of his Tluos and liu Work. A New Ldition. revised. 

With a Frontispiece. Ilemy Bvo, cloth, ex. M. 1 

CbaaaaF iar Chlldran. withjBlUiietrationilBCdoured). Croenato, cloth eirtra, y. M 

HaweistRev. tl. R., M.A.).— ^erlcan Humorists: WashIiigton 

IRVINC. OLIVKR WW.Dl l.L I 101 .HS 3 , J/imS UVUELL LOWEIU A* 1 E«U 5 WiltU, MAKK 
Twain, end Bret Hakie. Crown tvo, cloth, «/. 
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Hertzfca (Dr. Theodoi^.— Fre«iand: A Social Anticipaticm. Ttaat- 

liiwdby AWTiiim 1tA>wow crowi 

Hesae^Wartegfr (Chevalier Ernst von).— Tanls : The Laod aad 

lb»Ptofte WjU) » ilwtrartow Crohiigvo cl h rxtt^ y 6rf _ 

HIII* (Headon).— Zambra the Detective. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6 d . ; 

peOro, ptettif bo ards a t cloth it 


Hill (John), Works by. 

VMiMWB-VsIoliy. Pcnie%<i,lwa 


i-Fs Iotiy. Post 8%o, boa rds "t I Th> Dommoa A ap— tor . Cr tKo Qnt li y 6^ 

Hoe y (Mr g* Ca shel).— T he Lover*8 Creed* Post SvOr boards^ as 
Holideyi Where to go for e* By E P. Sholc, Sir H Maxivsll, 

Uirt.lill Ions WAtsOK JAM pARI OW MAltV I OV PT r CaMPKON JUSTIN II McCAkTHY 
PAt I 1 AM 1 j M < KAKAM J 11 SAt U It PlIUkPAlLLh S j UlCkfrll. L KlVBRS VlKI 
mid ( 1 <»<H<nis< i MMiN t hr » wnkv« tioth n M 

Hollineshead (John).— Ad!;ordintr to My Lights. With a Portrait. 

C town WO rlrtih _ 

Holmes (Gordon, M.D.)— The Science of Voice Production and 

¥rt — FPBiAf rniioa* < mwo wo <iofh i _tf 

Holmes (Oliver Wendell)' Works hy. 

Tk« Aotaavai of ftlu BPMktBM-TftM*. tlhikratpdbyl CORl>ON THOMSON PoitBio rlnih 
Itinp ar 6d Anothar 1 dtlitin poel Bvo cuttK at I 

Tha Aatoorat of 4ha Broaknuia-TaMo «nd Tho B r o t ookor al tka Braaklao4>TahU. 

la OnoVol P o<t8vo liAlflxiund js ___ __ 

Hood’s (Thomas) Choice Works m Prose and Verbe With Life of 

(liA Aullior Portnlt and ana tUu<iif9tirwia Crown8¥a cinth v 

WhlfB|MindOM141oa^ itlif > IlbtMnmo w Pcw t Uvo InUb iind t r 

Hobh'a (Tiieodore) Ch^e Humorous Works ; mcludme bis Ludi- 

cfouc Advcflturet noi_t« P(ln^ m<l Ifotf^ ^dhI.ifeof the Author Portraits ParMailei ani 


liluQintioon Clown Bvo cloth «htr % 4 tA 


With Pbotogiapb 


Hooper (M rs. Oeo.).r-The House of Raby. Po'-t »\o, hoar ds, as 
Hopkins (TI(ihe), Novels by. 'Crown dvo, clorb 6i each 

Men HsoeBSaa. wim»iiiu«i(wn sin r < it tf «y I rrarnMoa. 

(rtwnkvo Uxh y id r\ch 

*T«lat Isovo and Datya ^ itii 1 1 ronttnpK i Vho laeomalota Advoatavop* 

_ naSanto ot Carplo owna* _ 

HAme (R.^Henglst). — Orion: An Epic Poem 

PortrAH ry Sum mi rs r«mhld i uni Crown Bto tlmh riatra 7 s 

Huco (Victor).— The Outlaw ot Iceland (Han dTslande).'* Tram," 

iatodbjr hir Cll NRk 1 CAliriiMl ( rovn Bve chxb %s 6tt 

Hum^(Pereua).— The Lady from Nowhei^ Crown Sto, cloTbrij M 
Hunseitord (Mrs., Author of • Molly Bawn ’), Novels by. _ 

frMktkvo hluantedlioards ar oavh rlotbUiDp, &r td Mch * 

A KaSdaa All roriorn* | In Oaranka Vila. | Aa Oaaattktaotary Lava*. 
■ar««l* I A aaMra^OlMa. } IsaSy Patty. 

frown kvr doth OAtiA. u td eich pentUvo llhutralod hoards *r eaJi clttth hnin ar 6 it each. 

AkrtJ*«l«dy. j TIiaBad-HaaaaMyntapy* I Kora Crelna. • 

PataVk WilL 1 TKk Tktkk Orakkas 1“ * •“* 

tsatfy Vap»kr*k | Ska Pmfkkpr'k Bxi»kHm*Bt. j 


Jt Hkotal Stvuttia, 


alk 


Cronifve elethecM, v firf earh 

1 A PkiBt of Ckasktkaak. 
Lovloa. 


_ T?? Oawia^ of Chloa* . 

Hunt’s (Leigh) Essays : A Tale for a Chimney Comer, Ac Edited 

by rpM OWn OL UlB PnoBto ^ hound w 

Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by. 

Crown Svo cloth «atrh y Od oa h fMtMSvo illustrated bonrds si «ich 
Tha ItkaAka Cakkkt. I Bkir’Cofidkmnaa. | That Othar Poraon. 
Tk oral krkft *k Bto4%l. PoteSro ^rds r« I Mffc Ja ltkti C mrtn B vo rl themre v 6d 

Hutchison _(WrM.).— Hliita on Colt-breaking. With z5'lliiuti^. 


ttona. Crown Bvo cl«Mh ertra v 4^ 


Hydrophobia l An Account of M. Pastsuk's System , The Technique of 

Ma WeQi od A nd Slathlkw By Rpnautj ^VZoa. M D_ Crvwn «ve cloth eyTO, 4t 

Hyne (C7J, Cut?|lffe),— Honour of Thieves. cF8\o, doth, y. Gd, 
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impression* (The) ot Aureole. Polt 8vo, blush-rose paper ^nd 

cLtU 9t 6d 

Indoor Paupers. By One of Them Crown Svo, 15 , cloth, is 6 d 

Innkeeper's Handbook (The) and Licensed Victualler’s Maniial., 

flyj TRFVOR OAVtSS A N«w I litioii CAnsttSvo fli^h v A ^ 

Collected and Edited by A. 


Irish Wit and Humour, Songs of. 

PfiRCFVAL CBAVBS Post Ivo cloth lunp sx ^ 


Irving (Sir Henry) : A Record of over Twenty Years at the Ljceum 

lly pp RCY FfTgCBA ALP Wth Portihit Cfo wa 8vo tlot h 1/ 

James (C. T. C.). — A Romance ot the Queen’s Hounds. Post 

deo cloth Ump u 6ds 

Ja meson ( William) .— My D ead Sett. Post_8vo, bds . 2 x._, cl , 

Jap p (Aleu. H., L L.D.).— Dramatic Pictures, &e. Cr Svo, cloth, 55 

Jay (Harriett), Novela by. Post Svo, illustrated boar '& z; each. 

Tl»A P»gfc Coll— He I Th* Qoma ^OraDRught. 

Jefferies (Richard), Books by. I’ost 810, cloth limn, zs &/ each. 

NMAM nRRg Len4oni I Uto oi th« FlRldis | ThA OpRn AlPa 

Alio thft Hand itAOE PAPPR LDITIwK ticmnAso Ittkiuli hilltop fid Ohcb 
Vb« RlAhaPd JcffoolAa. ttyStxWAi t» r nihAM With t Plintijp-iph Irrtrale 

kfiwroavo fkithoilfn Ar ___« 

Jennings (Henry J.), Works by. 

CUFlOEltlM Of Grttldfm. PostSvo cMliimin V 6/ • * 

LOF d Toany»Oft< AUiagrathiciIS fc ttcl Urt hFim t f vt «hn dctt ir ff 

Jerome (Jerome K.), Books by. „ 

■tadttlui. WlAff4inu«ntlmibf 1 BrRNARn Paktriocp Fcip 410 pi ttrecovor it 
4«ho IntforfloMsBrc Wnh^ lUustt by A S BnYT>iin U >I(n(»ui Kli Pfit|) I'vo pi itv it M 
ThO >>Blio*RFgOgto— I A C^ejty K. K )Ml 1 1 IX N^Pildl 11 0 1 1 _Cr f vo u 6d 

Jerrold (Dougla^.— The Barber’s Chair; and .The Hedgehog 

^******** pffttod OB hwl pdpet and hnh tw Biul _ 

Jerr^iOTom), Works by. Post Svo.lr ea , cloth limp, is. 6 d, each 

Tlio Oofdoo UtoB Fold tlio lioiil* 

H o— ^old BortlOUrtW A r ywp nboul now ^rv lllmifdt rd ^ 

Jesse (Edward) .—Scenes and~ Ocrapatlons of a Country Life.' 

Poi ttvo c lout Hinp ai 

Jones (Willl*m,"RS.A.), Works Tty. Cr Svo, cl extra, fs 6J, each 

Ftagor-Bblf KiOM Ifiitoncil IciKondir) dnlAncvdotii With HundrodsoflDustrAtioni 
GndolttloOi Foot oad VroMltt. iMMmfg the Srt and S^imcn Vimri 1 ilis n ms, Word an 1 
Totter DpindiioA FaireiTlnR tm( IKl^musoI Aiiimalv llirh I io»s luck &c With I tontisi lu-v. 
CROWBR On d Oo ROOOtlOBO i a II story o7 Rey ul i s W ith 9 1 III lutnttitms 

Jonson's (Ben) Works. With Note*} Critical and Explanatory, and 

R BioRTi^iltkal Mdtnolr by William Gipforo hfbted by Cokml Cvwn/ngham Thtoe V^s 

crown 8v^ doth *itr« jr W each 

JoscphusTThe CompleteWorks of. Translated by Whiston. Con- 

uhniw Tho AniiQwItu s c»< the Jcwb tnA Tlie ^^•re of tlio Jrwi. With 51 inartiatlons htid Maps 
Two Vol^ , demy B\o t i df h tint laj Of 

Kem^~ (Robert).— PencFTand Palette: Chapters on Art and Artnts 
Kerduw (Mark). — Colonial Facts and Fictions: Humorous 

StMtChd Po 1 8vn ill ntf HP II If I •>r ch itb ar 6/ 

King (R.'Ashe), Novels by. 

I aIBvo i)luBrit«>llnTrdt tr pi(h 

* Th« Wourtad of Ibo Oi—n * Fm — ton^ Waw as Boll B—qr. 

A Orava Oamo* c ro wn Bvt cl^h 31 M poi Utmtwed boardi u 

Kipling IMmer (A), Includiag Biogra^iwI and CriticafCt^ 


, - . -wv apiers* 

A9 iRdec to Mr KiplMf prinriphl Witlings ond BiblingnphiM By F L. KNOWU^ Editor of 
* Tho GoMot Tpe«Bticy oT Awcncait I y n s* With Two Porttwo. Crown Bvo doth v ^ 

Knight (WillUm, M.R.C.S., and Edward, L.R.C.P.). — The 

FallaVl'B VM* HodWl Howto Got Host Benofit from ModiedAdweo, Cr Sro,cloili,u 
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Knlehta (The) of the Lloa : A Romance of the Thirteenth Century 

fS te d, mth l» Int rti ducUwi, b y tt« MAKgUai.S OF LOaW. K T. Cl^ Ht, dntt trtnu tt 

Korolenko.— The Blind Mnelcim. Tron^ted bjr S. Snmasud 

William wbatali Cfovafr^ctothit# 


Vb« iMMys of Blla> Post pniMd on iMct paper had htlfboaiidrsT 

LUilo Sosairot Sketchee and Chancton by Cmaeleb Lam8i aaletted firom hb Lenen bp PbKCY 
rn ZLERALii Hott Ivo. cloth limp w Arf 
Tho Demmatlo auayo of Cborfas Lmmh, With Introdueton and Motes bp Biiandbe Mai 
THB¥ fs, aud Stsfl plaw Poft^reit Prap 8vo hatfbciwrt as _ 

Ltinibert (deoi^).— The Preeldent of Boravla. Crown gvo.ci., 3 t txT 
Landor'^Walter Savasej.— Citation and Examination of tVlIliaai 

Sliakspeat^ ftr lietere Sir laonai Luer tuuchiiw lA rr htealiiu;, 29th September, isle To wh h 
is added, A Oonfvonoo of Hoolop ■dmoaCBpooMO wuli tlw L ul of Liiai, toubhinc ii « 
State of Irelaod, i sw rea p Bro. Roabutghe , >f erf ^ 

Lane (Edward WHilam).— The Thousand and "One Nieiti 8» coni 

iiionly tniled In 1 114 1 ui I VbO Arobion IftihtO* BntortoiBBiOBite Traml itcd froin the ArAfih 
wiili Notes lllusintLd with tiianr hundred i B|rr limps fr Mn Desiints b> IlAKVPV FtUUd IwUim Aki» 
SI ANI KV Pool r \\ itli Prefice by S i iSLIiY I Aht r I « il I Volt ilnOfy Sw cloth 7J M e^ 

LaTwobdl^acob), Woriu by. 

Anoodotoa of tho ClorgB* Po^t 810. lid paper. Ii-itrb^d •/. 


Voranolo Anoedotao. 


PostSvo dothiimp er SiLeach 

”^feAotBlool Anoodotoa. 


I j Tb 

Tost 8vo, ir. each, cloth, is. 6d. each 


Lehmann (K. C.L Works by. 

Morvar Flodyor at CambrlMa* ^ 

CoBV Foatlonal Hint# fog Yound Bhoof rai A Guide to Poltte T lit 

Leigh (Heni^ S.^— CafC||ad Cockayner PrmteJTn hand-made 

i> n>ar. bound m mickt am. 51 

Le'land (C. Qodfrey). - A Manual of Mending and Repairing. 

SS itb Dtapriius ( rowu tvoi cloth y 0 

Lepel letter (Edmond). — Madame San9>Q0ne. Taanslated from 

iV I f«« h hv JOIIV DH Ijf^lhKS P(htd»e clUli V 6rf pKtur elH iirdB tr 

Leya (John).— ' Che L indaayat A_Kc^ance. Post ^o, illust'bda, 2 J, 
Lilb um ( A dam) — A~ Tragedy in Marble^ CrownjJv^loth. y 6d. 
Li^aay (Harry, Author of ‘Methodiat Idyila’), Novels by. 

Crown Svo ctoih. 9J M each 

. Bhoda Robopto. 

• ^a _daoobito A Romsnee of the f oosplracy oT ' 1 he I orty __ 

Linton (E.^Lynn), Works by. 

All Oetavo of FrUndOi Cro wn J th y trf 


pietSre illustrated boar Is t$ cirh 

OMorwhlohlsOPd? y^ ith r** lUubtrations. 


Jiirlsovol* I Bewing^o Wind. 

^ ~l CaMW* MiUienaiie tViI Miier 


( rownlio cluth extra v 0^ t 

RalPlela KombalJ. I Jono. 

Tha Atenonont of IfOam Dnadas. , 

Tho World Wall Loot. u lUu ts | Raoton L 

Tho O&o Too Many. ^ . .. . L ■f«floa* | With a Bllkoa Ttaroad. 

no Robot of tho Pamlly. 

foil 810 dotbltnip 9 s ttf each 

WItoh Siortoa I OvroolTOOt L«s-i>s on >\oineii^ 

ygooohooting • I ^ triL t s from tlie W otLs of Mrs I Ynn I iwi on. ^ • 

Lowe '(Charles, M.A.).— Our Oreatest Living Soldiers. With 

SPortnics Crown 8vo cloth y 6 it 


Lucy (Henry W.).— Oldeon Pleyce: A Novel. 

rvti I ir 6tl post 8 to lllustrsted bo irtb oA 


Crown 8vo, cloth 


Macalpine (Avery), Novels by. 

TamalUlMIk CnmnSxi <.luthc,tr\u 

Brokoa Wlngo. IUu8tntioBsb> W J »tPWVP«is Y Crown Sro, d oth eittri ftr 

MacColl (Hugh), Novels by. 

Hr. ■tpandop*o Boajod Raokot. 1 ^ 8 
Bdno p WhtUQOk. 


Ihfo Uiusiruedbojidt si 

Crowe 8re cloth eetra Or 


Macd onell (Agnes).— Quake r Cousins. Post 8vo. boards, as, 

MacGregor (Robert).— PdStlmM and Players: Notes on Fopnlar 

Port feo eloth limp or W 

Mackay (Charles', LL.~D.). — Interludes and Undertones; or, 

hluhic at Twiticht Crown Pro. cloth oAtre. hr 
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McCarthy (Justin, M.P.), Works fy, 

A Hlsfeonr 91 Our Own Tlnina* front the Aecavuos of Qurm Vict n i tn the ( onorM rkni i 
>8^ T tHKAR^ LnnioN lour Vot« doaiy 8vo rlotb «xtr<i tjt -M q n 4 « 
Li)t I ION m >*our Votw cr wn 8\o cloth «xtn or each ^-Aitd tlie ft i it i r 1 wi t ^ u i t 
of Htontstotlie on I of sWO tn 1 wo \rk» lirjfo crown 8v iMhixn Afeil * 

A Hlatonr ot Oav Ova Tlrntt. from i8Qo to tho UiAmond Jubilee Demv bvu doll cm i 
lot U n or n «lth Uia LiDRARy Vbi rtON of the ^itht I our Volumo 
A Short Htetory* of Oltf OWB TIiuMi Uoe Vol cn>ina 4 f*’o cloth OJrtra 6r-M)so a Cut U 
PorutAR ED11I6N postBvO cloth liitp J» M 

A Hlatovy of tho Vmr tour Vote., demy e*» d •« lar e trh (\'r>U I II * o fv 

Ilaniinlteonoos. iVtcIi s Poitntt Two Vch.cnny 8vo, dot h 41- 

LrnmRro cloth extra y 6/f aadi pint fro ifluwaie 1 bomla jj ri li rl t I i| r v b 

— . * .-«._ POBBO Qulaoto M 1 I 

Tho Conot of h Beahon 
Jihid of Athona win j )l ivtr tti >» 
Ohmlolai A( irlwitual* t 1 
Tho Dlotaiop 

Aod P tojBOBdo* I Tho Rlddlo Rintf 


Tho WaiordoJo MowbotUWn 
My ■iiomy'o OhoiliMr* 

A rotr Bmob* 

lilalw Aoehfordn 

Poor body Plodoiht ^ 

■loo lllooiithroiM* With a iCmtiatteec 


IwoVuU crownSv hilfltd nr 


Tho Throo DIodiMh*. and other Stoiict "fcr^ teo dutb yr &/ 

* Tho RlAt Honauroblo.* By ju%tin BScCAiiriiy MT andMis Cami ru 1 1 1 m i> 

8 w I critbittra <4 

McCarthy (Justin Huntly), Works by. 

Tho VroBOh Kovolotlon* fConsmu^ Awenliy i78> 91) PourVuli dnny > d iih t 
AnOutllnoot tho Hlotoryol Iroload* Crowntrs u ci tu x rf 
fMlOnd dlBCOthO UnlOnt bte th^f IrtsH litOoo « pS iStO Ctuui s 0 c> tb f 
Hodola AoadOB 1 Pwntf SmaiKtro y to/ 

Oar Bohaortoh A^oU . Crowa tvo picture cover, u cloth Ump » 

Doom t An Atlantic Cpisooo Crown tvo picture cover ix 
Pollyi ASfcoteh Crevmtvo picture covor ir clehiunp ir Sf 
XfUy Uipa r A Rom-inre Crown tvo picture cv er i ciJthliinp u 6/ 

Tho Thiiioand and O bo P oyon withTwoii twiAuren 
A lABdOB Lodoad CrewnSvu cloth ar 6/ 

_ ftp Bhy al Cfiy lB t BphjM^_^ Crown t vo c loth v ^ 

MacDonaM (Qeorce.XUD.), Books by. 

Wogfcoof l^Bitoy aa^otodrtBtlOB. T'o v 1 lOnTr cloth slltodfes In cloth rm ”ir vr 
the VoiuaSimaybohadMptfateW. Infirolter 1 th it or 6/ eiclu 
Vol I wiTiHN AffD Without -The Hrom h L 1 1 ^ 

„ II THK DibCCPAS — THBGOfFKL WOWf-N—B lOkOP tONVPTS>^Rr tvs iNf N 
M tn Vl^tN SONGS «-SONCS OP KIP Days AMJ ' tl itlb oV UllOK UP UKI \M -ttOADSlDB 
rOBMS ^fOhUb POH CKlLDRrN 

« ..^Y pABABUs -Aauaos -scor< n sow s 

mV AVI PHANTASlEb AFoc^KomAiice I Vol VII THPPORITSr 

, Vlll THaLlCHTPRrNCB.sn»TKaClANTS|lPAt(r~SHAO>WS 

„ IX CROSS PURPOSfS-TKBGiVlipMKPt I HI CARAWW -Ltm H DAVt fC HT f 

, X TMPrKUFLPAmrPR—TlII Wowo RlVYIN^THAlASri} .Till llKUklNSWORns 
*^THF Cray Wolf — Dn< ir cornu u s 

TobHobI Works of OBovg* tfiMDonatd. Collected end Arrangud by the Author Two V I 
crown tvo buckrun at 

ATbfoofOldCoid. bditedbyGPOR^BMACTMNAtO PontRve doth y 
Phantaotos I A Fuerw Remince Witbtrlllu^mtoiisby J Bsii Crown nvi cloth extra y 6f 
■oamor avd Baow t A Hovel Crown 8ro cl Hh extra y 61/ poxt Bvo illusiritt - 1 Iioirils jt 
MUthi AMotBance Sbcukh Comas CruwttPre clotfi extra 6 r 

Mackenna (Stephen J ) and J. Aueustus O’Shea.— Brave Men 

IB AdtIOB I J MRioe Stonec of tile Britlib FUr With 8 lUountion by STAM 2 Moi it 
Swell deai y tv o OoHi sHtodfei y 

Maclisto Portrait Qallefy (The) ol Illustrious Uterarynnwac- 

SOPBt BB PoMPaltO by DANIBL MaCLISB with lfemar»~BloEnphirxl Cnttcil Cibli 1 Mi I i 

nnd Ati«cdotal--dkidTatlvc of the Lhetatuve •( Uie former bdlf uf tho Prusent Cent in by Wi Ll iam 

BatBN B a Cro^ Rye ototh rxira y <«/ ^ 

Marattold~(M"Of Works by. Square gvo, cloth extra, "ST each 
In no APdOBBOS. Whh y Ilhistrtiioot by Thomas r Macquoid 
ftempoa aad S08gnia from lloPiBandr bbB BrlUa^. y 111 i«t by T R MAcguoin 
Thvoagh noRBandy. Withy IUustrstleM>yT R MACQVoib iniaMtu 
ThpORlh BPtCtaay. WithsxlUuttmcionibr T R MArcuoni diidaMui 
Ahratxoplcoblfo* With w lUutratio M ly T R Malquoid 
U luitiuted betrdn vr mrh 

Tho ■wU By oeond other Stoftes iMk Mooo* and ether Storlet 

Maxician’s Owii Book, The; Performances with Eggs, Hats, ito. 

Rated by W H CR P MER With aw llhmmHoiH Crews Svo dothOKtie 4 s td _ _ 

MaXlc Lantern, The, and its Manageidhiit : Including full Practical 

^ PlrecdflBi By T C Hepwort h Witt lo Pluitml ^ Cr own >vo » v cto th ix ««/ 

Maena Charta: Ap Exact Fac^mUe~^ the Original in the British 

Mmieum yf^bya^ wMi AiMendS^ewhUxoaedliiCe l damlCeleute y _ 

Mallory (Sir ^ Mort fl’ Arthur^ The Stones of King 

Arthur end of the Knlffhts of tbo Rend TeUa (A Seltctlun i rdited by B Mon rc omprip Ram 
XING Poet «vo doth tap tt - 


Ill M. Martta'i LaHa. Laodaa. W.C. 
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Mamy (D. Christie), Novels by. 

' Cioini»«>,doU>e«lrfc 3 J uoa tro. lllusttirted Wdy, , jet 

toioSA Com* n Itlntt. OM Vlm'i K«wnge£ ^ 

COAlsof FIrOi 8 Cjiiw^prttiiift Profithp, I A WMt^ Crlmo. t 
VbI BiitAgA* By tto OaIa of tho Boa* I u DIroot Porll* 

VMwrviVP* ^ HUBULB Moturo. I MouBt DOBpalr. 

XhoWoY of ttao Woiids ViMt Popoob BlBgoiAr. I A Capful o^Malia. 

YhB ■aklng of a KOVallCil An EKpanmeat la Antobioc'riph}. WUb a Culloi>^e I'mtrnt Cr 
Svo btiukram. 3 s 6d ^ ^ , 

OMbimpoMtflOO IB FtOtl OBs Crwra 8 to bu cktam v oa, 

Crown 8 vo. ck»th» %f 6i CdLh 

Ml* BrooM. 

Tatoo n Ppom and Vono* With {•tontiipiece by Ari iiua uorkiM 

A Aaoo for 1111 “ -- - 


Murray (O. Christie) and Henry Herman, Novels by. 

rrownSvo dcMli extra v Af eacti |>osiBvi illu triuill m 7\ ti li 

Obo Vvavallop Ratapna. t Tha Rlahopa’ BIbla. 

Paul Jenao'O ***•*! &<- Wi th llluitfati ons by A roRL-^iiLk and o N k olp ^ 

Murray (Henry), Novels by. 

PobtSro. ilhiktralcU uvards, a 

A GaMO of BluA I 


aath cloth tr &/ aath 

A Song of PixpOBoa* 


Newbolt (Henry).— Taken from the E nemy. Pep . Bvo, cloth, js 6J 
NIsbet (Hume), Books by. 

■Ball Up.* Crown dvo, cloth oatra, 3 V ; poet tvn Uluatrited hoanlb at 

Bfs Baioard St. TlnaoBt. I’tbC 8 «o, ^uttatraicd UmtiIs, u 
I saoaOBa In Art. ^ hh at lllubtrtt iotic Crown 8 »fb J bth e xtrn, »t 6 rf 

Norris (W. E.iT^ovels by. Crown 8»o, cloth, y. dd each ; post 8vo, 

B ictura Doardb, ar each. 

alBt Abb’o. 


■lllF iiaiiaur. uh a i « BWece by F H TOWWSBNO 
liloa WAt W0 Bth*0 Id a a. C rown at o clotli y M 


O’ Hanlon (Alice), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each 

Til. nnfemMm I Ch»ne. 7 or Fat. 7 


Ohnet (Qeorxes), Novels by. 

llootov Bamaan. 


Post 8 VO, illustrated boards, 2S, each 

ji A JdBOt Leva. 


A WOlPd QIR* Crown 8v cliO jr td po<t8vo me. _ 

]^va*%_Dap(ha; U inflate 1 1 > I K M H^LL J-row » 8to 3 Jr U j 

Olhihfnt (Mrs.), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 

Tlia Pptmpooa Path. | Whitaladlaa. * 

Tha Oraataat Halrasa In Cnglands ^ 

Tbo Bapeavaaa. < r mu hv.» ii_ru jr or _ 

O’RelllV (Mrs.). -Phtebe’s Fortunes. Post 8vo, illust. boards.'as.” 
O’Shaughnessy (Arthur), Poems by : 

1 < III flyo ckalicitta TJ < ( each 

■ado and MooBllght. I Bonga ur a Werkor. 

_ X.db« of VraniK. t r swn Bvo cloi h r»tf J, rui 

OlildAt Novels by. Cr. 8vo, cl , bd ea , post 8vo, lUust bds. , ss ea 

Hold la BoBdaga. * . — . 

Trleotvln. 

■tvathmova. I Gbandoa. 

Cootl CantlaBiataa'a Gago 


Uadat Two Ylapa 
Puok. I Idalu. 

PoUa-PaibM* 

_ PCI t;LAR EOlTlUNb. Mcttit 

Uudov Two Plags. I 


la 

BImbL 


A Dog or PtaBdors. 

PaaoaMl. t Bldan. 

Turo WoodOB ShooB» 
iB a WlBtav Citv. 

Ariadna. i Pitudahip. 

A Vlllago CoamuBO* 

M^latrallB.^ 

m8vo id ywh cioili, ». veeb. 

■otbB. 


la. J Wanda. 

BYrllD. 

I Dthmav. 

Priaeaoa Bapvaxlna. 
Oulldarop, i BtinaO. 
Two OfTandara. 

Santa Barbara. 


VlfdOBt wit. and Patlioa.brlected from the Works <>f Ouida by r S\dnfv Mokkis Pos 
tro, cloth ex tra sf— ( kpaj^Uyitiun lUastrat^ bo irds. dt 

Page (He As). — Thoreau: llis Life sud Aims. With Portrait. I'ost 

•vo. cloth, ts bd a 

With Preface by Sir 


Ivo, elbth, at bd 

Panillirailg Harl ; or. Memoirs of a Hindoo. 

BASTLS Paaaa poet gvo. lUMtnaed btnrdb, as 


Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A New Translation, with Historical 

lntrodiydoaMilWeta8byT.MCRlE.DP Fo it 8vo. haircloth , ar 

Paul (Margaret A.) — Oantle and~5lmpie. Crown 8vo, cloth~ sTitb 

FrontKpieca By Hkupn PatbrSon. v id . post avo. illu'.lretad boAdt js. 
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Payn (James), Novels by. * 

Crown &ro rUh extra y 6d each, poMSte Uluttrated toanIi» sf encti 

A tgpm A VkOTBo Wkb x»]ihtst4 


Xiost BiP Mt- 


■Indteard* 

I A Cvnnfcy FMnlljr* 
~T«*r* FatfiC«d! * 


bMs BImC ibM W«*r« PatfiCAd. 


Undar On* Root* 

A Oonlldaxitlal Adaatt V tth i" 




RaneroQi Btorlat* I 
Tha Poetav Bvetham. 


Po^fivo illustrated boarda»er^ each 

r»ttM Baado 


et tha Towbo UjthxxlSubt 

Hjralapy of HlAMdga. 

WM Md tha WUi; 

. ^ Bmt MllUaa. 
taaay » taelaa> I A VeflM Mlaat 


Tha Family Baapadpacao 
Marriad BanaaCh Blm* 
Bantlaah'a TutoPo 
A Parfiet Tpaaaun* 
Lika Fathap, Lika Ban! 
A Waman*a Vandaanea. 
Caplyen*a Yaap. | 
Mupphj'a ■aatav. I 
Tha Clyffapda of ci: 


Caell'a TryaL 
At Hat llapeFs 
lyffa* 


.OwanBallfia'a'Bapyaap 

■Ml Abhar* I A Harlna Baaidaitaa* 
•ama Frtvata Vlawa. 

Tha Oaaaa*a Ward* 

Mol Waoaio Bat Won. 

Two ■oBBpatt FoaaOa Bawavdo 
Tha Bait of MiMmnda. 

Halvaoi ) What Ba Coat Hap. 

Fallaa Faptaaaa.} Rlto A BaBeary. 
Qlow>wopm Talaa» 

A PplBoa et tha Blood. 


A Bodapn Blok WhlttlBftaB t or A Tatron df Letten With a Portrilt uf tlio Author Crnwi 
tio dciih 3f 6/ 

In PoPll ana Prloatlan! V iil ty ll 1 u<tntl<MU Crown Bvn cloth 3r 6d 
Noiaa fpom tha * Mawa.* CrLwuavo doth 1/ 4 

By Ffoay. Pint ar huiTiov niLaiumtvo itt , cloth ir 

‘Payne JWIII).— Jerry the Dream e r. Crown gy p, cloth. 31. 6i. 

Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), Works by. Foot Bro, cloth, at. fid. ea 

Puek an Payeaua M th niu-.tr 


Pagaaua Ra-Saddlad. 
Tha Buaaa af Mayfair 


\\ iih ] 111 fiUI p-tgr niMtntloBS In C DU MaUKIPR 
■ Ver* <lr St mti Sdectert tiy H ( " 


Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by.* Post 8vo, doth. is. 6 d. each. 

An Old Bald a Paradiaa. _ ^ I Bopglara In Pnradtaai • 

Bayond Iha Oataa. Imtlvo pi tirccnrat i> cloth sr 6f 
Jack tliO FlahaPWBB. uni by C WRii|> Croww Bvo, cloth u (d 


Phil May’s Sketch-Book. Contumne 54 HnTnotou. Cartoons Crown 

Ml rl til . « 


Phipson (Dr.T, L.), Books by. Crown 8\o, art canvas, gilt top, 51 ea. 
lamana VlollnUta and Flna Vloltna. 

volaa and VIoUb Skei In a a md Rrmlnlsccncrs. j 


Planche (J, R.), Works by. 

Tha Puranivant of Arma vtiti slsptdcsindaooliiuaretions CrewnBre cloth ft td 
Bongs and Poama iBioif**. Hiil Inirodu tiw tv Mrs MACK arnp^s trownBvo clot h Sr 

Plutarch’s Lives of lilustrioua Men. With Notes and > Life of 

Pill ’ll h t > J )HN 1 1 1 M M T AN II KNP Mi^Poftrsiti Too Volt de m) 8 ro btlfbouM tor td 

Poe’s (Edcar Allan) Choice Works: Poems, Stories, Essays. 

W iih in Inti 1u It II b> C iiaki F'- ItAlfUFI AlKP Crown Sio cloth, 31 * 6d 
Tha Byoiapy af Barla Bogat. Ac By I m ar A Pot P ost Svo illu rttiiod bo*tdt^ > 

Pollock (W. H.). — ^The Charm, and other Drawing-room Plays By 

Sir \V At rt R Bl 'iAN I «nd WaLTSR H POI t fK.K gp IHustfahop R Cro wn SrO cloth y ttt, 6« 

Pope’s Poetical Works. P ost 8vo , cloth limp, at. 

Porter (John).— KinKsclere. Edited by Byson Wbbbbr With 19 

fiHpiRF indmili) smilW lUuMratiw C heaper Edition De my Sv o cloth js 6d 

Praed (Mrs. Campbell), Novels by. Post Svo, illust bds , at. eacU 

Xha Romanaa of a BtaUaci. l^o B ool ef CoBBtaaa 

Crown Svo cloth sr s/^ch po%t Svo Itoardo ox aach 

Oatlaw and Lawmakar. 1 CkPtotlBa Ckard. With Pranthpioca br W Pacbx 

Bra. Tragasklaa* With S lUuit ratioiit by RoBaR r bAtJMF R 
Hiilmas Crown Sfo doth v Sd 

■adama laan t a Tuyrwt story Croyi >vo cloth gilt top tt 


Price (E. C.), Novels by. 

Crown iTi cloth extra v cwh post Svo, Qhitffstad hoards kx esrti 
VaUaUaa. I Tha Faaa igaaaa. I Bne InnaamPB BlvaL 

Aarald* PoitSro IDuitrAtedboanls at . 


Princess Olca.— Radna:<A Novel 


Crown Bvo, cloth eitra, 6s. 
r 
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Proctttf (RicharSi A.), Works t>y. 

pmm of tM Bkr- WuMs UumtHani ^auD cfownSvo doihektrio v (kf 
Sam Star loMlMlS* Wtth Scar Mtpofafav^ NJgtat m tlis Year Crown 6vp clow, 
latmoa Stualaa Crown •*« cloth oKtrm, u 
■attom and tta dyatam. with ia ficeol PlAMt Demr Srov cwtt ovtra, for &/ 

rf *t4f a *f*n_ With nuaetetii IBiattaucmt Crcmn 8 \t cloth eitts ir, 

TOt uaitagaa of Batta* Ax* lainoraut nfautrtttoaa Do»DBT(>,€lotl^tia,«f. . 

WagM mad Waata atTk^oc WartBWifc Ciow»ttyo,«r Crf 

Pryce (Richard).— Miss Maxwell’s Affections. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 

with Frontispiece b > Hal LUDj^w, 3^ jJtj poBtlta, Rlii»tr»t»d boaidt u 

Rambosson (J.).— Popular AstrMloiny. Translated by C. B, I’lT- 

MAW With loColoutod.Pbtfp and WoodctttWuctiotloni, Cttnna vo rtoth y 6 rf ___ 

Rand ol ph (Col. O.).— Aunt Abigail Dykes, C rown 8 vo, cltih, yi (v/ 
Read (General Meredith}.— Historic Atudles in Vaud, Berne, 

tind ^«oy With full pitte lHiiAtfA limtf Two Vote demy B va tloih »Rf 

Reade’sHiCharles) Novels. 

The NewCilk-ctol LtliKAK^ inirrriM rocnplpte In Sorpntci*n V >lum> « tel in new lnn{; pri 1 cr 
IB tlodl) t lire y Cm* Auh 


type, pmted on bid p iper md t) k'mlly liouiid 

I >a^WofliB<ton \ and Chrlatla ioha* 

I Hard Oashs _ 

3 Vila Clolatop and tha Ramrth* Vk tth • 

Yre/ai.o bt Sir WA) T1 R Ol'SiNI 

4 * It la Hava* Tao KAta ta Mamd.* 

t Tha Couraa at Trua Lava Navar Did 
Ham imaaCItt and lladlahaart and 
BaoMaiaaa* 

t Vba HntoModPaaliy at a Thtaf f ^ek 
af all Vradaai Jl Karo and a Kar* 
dr» I «ad Vila WaadarlBd Hair. 


i Loaa Ha Lltila* Lava ma Land 
Tlia DanbJa Karriago. 

9 OrllBih OauJit* 

>0 Vonl DiaF* 

u Dat Tauraalt la Hla PJaaa* 
sa A Tarrlbla Vamptatlaas 
■3 A Simplaton. 

14 A Waman-HaUr. 

■S Tha «ltlt» diid otlKf St itici. -If I Good 
DfeorlaaotHan ai'd other Animals. 
tS H Parilotts Baorat 
tf Bamdlana • ami Blbin Charaolars. 


In Twenty one Volnmes | obt Svo, fUiittnitrd licardk, u each 


Pad WafllBdfean. I Chrlatla dohaaioBaa 
It ta liavsa Toa tats to Hand.' 
rha OantaialTriaoAavaliavaslHdBoa 


Tha AatabtodraaliB of a ThUfi dank at 
all Tvadma t end JanW l<ambsrt« 

Kiova Ha Uttla. Lora Ha biad. 


Tha Donbla Havrlada* 

Vka CMatar and tbs Haartli* 


■ard Cask. 1 Orlflnth Oaont. 

Waul Plar. I Fot Youraailta MlaPiaes. 
A Tarrlbla Tamptatlon 
A lUmiMatDB. I Tha Wandorlad Hair. 
A W,aiiian>Hatsr. 
llndlahaaPt udDavblataoa. 

Qom Itorlaa af Haa and ptbar Anlro als. 
Tha dill, nud other swiu. 

Ji l^llpBS Baorat. | Baadlana. 
PfirtTAlt ] Ullinv^ mediumhvo 6if each cloth ir ci h 

*U la Mavar Too Iiata to Kand.* J Tba Clolstep and tha Haarth. j 
Wug WefliBdiipai anri Chrlatla dahastoaa. 1 Hard Caab* 

ChaiftttaJahnatona. Hithl roMlI niece Choicelypnntedift^lnnrtrtle Tetp tvn li iffRoAh at t 
Tad WalBndtaa. Choiceh ptinUninl IzettrUylL leap Tvo hilfK ixi nri lie '>» ff 
Xaa Ctalatav and tha Haarth. in lourtok.pobtsvn.wiiti tuinuoduLUonbysir u \nt 1 iii 
SANr.and a rtontisnirre te earhV I buifcrant yUibp 6i thcbet 
Blbla Cnarastara. I c ■'p tvo, ignHic reuc y . 

•alaaHama tram tha Warm at Charlaa kMds. it nh nn Introducti m li> Mr at 1 v nr 
lAMD crown 6vo buckram with Yortrair Or Cm M Ti litiis pj tbvn ilutlilnii 1 ff 


Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), 

A Blah Han'i Dandhtar. 
Wrdm Btorteis Crown evo « 


11.), Novels by. 

— , Trown tvo cloth y fkt 

> clorlwktia y postftvo iHii trated |h irla 
Tost 8to*illUbtril( I liririN vr r Iih 

Tha ValBkabltad Hanoa. I Tatry Watar. 

na Trtooa af Wales’s Cardan Tartr. 1 Har Hrothar s Darllnd. 

~ * ha, Hyat ary In Palaes Oarmna. _ I Ths WBa*B Caras. ( idls Talss. 

Rimmer (Alfred), Works by. Carre crown 8vo, cloth, 3 s. 6d. each. 

OoB Old OaBBtry Tewaa. with $4 lltntrAnnns U tlw Autlior 

BaimMaaBaaiidB^ — 


With 37 Illustrations hy 


jBtaaaad Harrow. WirhalvuantionbhyllieAulhir 

Abamt BBdi Mid with plcksBa. wnt 58 inudy sHoiig by c a va ndi 1 ui op m 1 K Kimvii 1 

Rives (Amelle, Author ol * The Quick or fte Dead ? ’) , Stories by, 

BarbSJa Osrlad* Crown ft>e cluth M , posttvo, pictsre boTrdb a ^ 

Has toli A Lof» Story. Crown tvn, cloth y kd 

Robinson Crusoe. By Daviei. Dsn>s. 

CBORCB CRUIIgHANK. PostSvo hltftlofh .j • 


Robinson (F. W.), Novels by. 

**'iBMm aaa Btrandb* Pek tvn liitntryed bnird^ u. 

■ awdaafdaali^ Crows »»«,^li «trs, y orf., povtro llliistr fell jirl^ y. 

Crown ato, eloUsy w , jwttBvo, HlMMritcd Ik rds 
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RoMnson (Phil), Works by. Crowa 8vo, cloth eAn, 61. each. 

Tbm Btp4a. I Vh* BmIs* BamISi 

Til# Bo»U mn4 , FlAwit Iiifiift 

Roll of Battle Abbw, The: A List of the Principsil Warriori who 

oiif^rcti ^on nind y w»A Wroun ih « Conn utfor, Mi>ttdtiiGoidiattCai>Mii»y 

Roaeagartefi*<A.).— A Han^boolo of Afebltectural Styles. Trsat. 

latedbyW C.omiTT»bAm>Al>S With 63 a lUmtfbtion^ Ctomi cloth Rrtl*. ys 4rf 

Rowley (Hoii. Hush), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth, at. 6d, each. 

Pnniaiia} XlddlasAJid^okM. >vhh oumbrout ISaitntKiM. 

M>p» >ttnlan ». ^rofunrly ll luAtfSie d 

Runclman (Janies), Stories by. Post 8vo, bds., at. ea , c). , as. ea. 

OrM* Balmalgn** Bw— Mia afft. t B ehooia A Bctaolars. 

Sklppen and Ihtllb aafc a. <*r uw t i «tu tlotii y arf 

Russell (Dora),'Novels by. 

A Conniry ft w«atli«apt. P«jit s«o. frfrtbra hoanh 


Tha Brili of Fata* i lotn byo doth 3 < 6 ^ 


Russell (Herbert).— True Blue; or, ‘The La.sa that laived a Sailor.' 

C rown 8vo , c lath y ... 

Russell (W. Clark), Novels, &c., by. 


rtuwnSvti cloth «xtf« u 

Boiim 4 ha on 
In th« BlddU 


, V |»o*Hwo, tfiuAtfbtPtl hoAirtf 91 eiih 

BoiiM 4ha Onllfy-rtPa. } An Ooann Tri^ndy. 

' Wauh. I 8ly fthlpn^U MttlM. 


Da tha Vo*k'ala Hand* 


A Boak^or tha Bammack. 

Tha MyaAary af Aha ‘Ooaaa fttan4' 
Tha Romnaaa of Janay Barlowa. 

Th a l^la < 

« n Svo nn 


tIittU lai>|> u td i 


Hy fthlpn^ta l^ttiaa. 

Arona anTwida Wida Ban* 

TkaOood Ship » Bohoak.* 

Tha Pbnaiom Daaih. 

Is Ha Aba Han 7 t Tha Cantrlel fthlp* 
Haapi of Oak. 1 Tha Last ftairy. 

la af Aha Tao. 


A Tala of Two Tuanals* Cr *»•> ngth yr 6 rf 

Tha fthtp t Ker Slot) ViihrulKuMreiionsItylf C St»pl Wktt.HT ^n< til 4t«_i liilh Ay 

Saint Aubyn (Alan), Novels by. * , 

C rtitAHR'.n <1 tiiptlii M ff « itli poatAwo HhiMf ttPtli niMs. 

A Fallow Of TilalAy. " 


•tPttil AT (ten fjimBvp mit'irtTeii I n-iTHN, St Mfh - 

^ iipltyui nn» sm It III! MFs II) I A 

Tha dunior Daan. * I Tha BaaAar at ftt. Banadiot's. | Ta Hfa Own MaaAat. 
Orahard Damarai. I wi tha Faca of tha World. i Too Tramlatt DuAmoado* 

Fesp 8vo, clutU lioartls, t« bt/ pn^h 

Tha did BaM'a avoatkoart^ | Baiiaat Xsittlo ftara. 


Tha Wooina of Bay* 
Pofluna’a Qata. 


Crok)i8)<» clofh, jr biitvh 

A Tragta Honaymeon. r A Froetor'a Wootnd. 

Gallantry Bowari A Sior) oft F iir liti|iubior 


■ary^Onwln^ 

Saint John (Bayle) 


Cfownlto (Inth t$ ctkl) 

R IMustrallms hy Tl ktV rAMSAhl 


I Bra. DowbaKa ftaarat. 

Family. A New Edition. 


-A Levantine 

1 roan Svo cl »ih ji 6 /~ _ _ _ _ 

Snla3peor8:e_A.).— tlasljKht and Daylight. I’ns t t<vo . b oael s, 2 t.~ 
Scotland Yard, I’-ntt and l're^pnt Ex|ieriences of 1 hirty-seven Yuars, 

liy I M Chief Inspector CAVAhAt n A<«< €vo, ifhmretrd botnh, er , clorti, 6 d 

Secret~(}ut, The : Oiie Thousand Tricks with Cards , wuh Entertain- 

ing bxperlmentAml)ra«inc roomer *>Vhlw' Migk. hjrW ff CtaMBa WitlisoolHustritiona^Crcara 
Bvd, cloth oktci A* W. 

Seauin (L. Q.), Works by. 

Tha Coantry of tha Faaalon Play fObarommarfool tod the inyMAndA of Itavbria vvtih 

Map aatl a? niunrutoni t town rvo cloth eairt t* Aif ^ 

WaJ ka In Ali lara. ^uhlaoMAp»«>dtaUWtfn>nonA. Ctown gv o. doth exlfA, * 

SenFor (Wm .). — By~S tream antf Sea. Post 8vo, cloth, asT 6i. 
Sereeant (Adeline), Novels by. 

Uadot Falao Fratonaaa rmwiilvo doth elluop ti 
Dr. Bndloott'a Baporlmant CrwwwBvo «.i wh y n 


Sfia1ce3pea>e~for Children; Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 

With lllaPjiAiions «nd p|*in byj ^MUtt Crnmndto c lf)th Rik, y Aif 

Shakespeare the Boy. WitlS Sketches of the Home and School Liie, 

theCsAmetaniiSporu, ihaMinnentCunoniA, om} lolkHttenf tho Tune By WiiLiAAt ) RoLPht 
1 (ti T) A New lulnfon. with u t(h(A*r«tton». end m iNnaX OP FLAYS AND PASlACCS OB* 
1 niiRnn TO. crown Syo cloth ptit. y 4i . 

Sharp (William).— Children of To*morrow. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s, 



CH ATTO A WtWDUS, PuMtoliw*, m St. M«rtla’» Luc, London, iy,G. at 

ihelleys (Percy Bs'wImi) Complete Worice In Verse end Prose. 

EtUed: pnfacad, wd AMUOMd bf B. HIWO SMIPMUIU. Hn V<U., aroim «m, clwli, it M auK 

VMtiOAl *^'***Mr la Thrav VbIi> * # 

Vot I. Iftti^uflOan Editor; PMtfioiBoai Fnc»«*rtoof^MuKarctNidi(ttKiit; Shelfny’nCom 
moiadeBeo wttfc StocfaUlot Th« WAnderloff Jew t Oti^ Meb, with the Noios • AUttor, 
md ether Poeoi* , EoeebM asd Helen , Froneibeua Unbound , AdoMie, dru.. _ 

M IT. Laon end Cnluui Ttie Ceaei. JuUea eod Meddelo; hvoUfoot the Tyrant; The el 
AtUaiSpWehhUeaiKeOu « • * 

Ill Pacthunous imnu; TbeMetqueaf Aearchy; endodioi Pieces. t 

if^M^iraKomiAm^lMtroi^eiidSt Irryno, thePi^Hn end Maitow Psmphleta; A Refli* 
tstun of Denin l.etten to LeltfU Hunt, eect eonie Miner Wcitin^s wid Pren^nti 
11. Tlie Esm^ . Letters from AbcoaMi , TianvUrions end Fremnents, edited by Attk SfiPLt BY 
With alPiogt^ y of Sitett^, end »n Indee of ttie Preae works 

Shere rd (R. H.).— Rogues; A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. &! 

Sheridan’s (Richard Brinsley) Complete Works, with Life and 

Anerdrttei Including hie 2)f«m«ri«\\nbiitei, hlcWoriceio Prose and Poetry. Treiuletiees, Speeeliot. 
and Jokes Crown dvo, cloth* yr b^. 

Thd ElVftln, Th« Sdihoe) top EatiwAdU and other Plays Post Pro. halflumnd »r. 
E&dPttffta'a Gomddiddt nd Blrala end Tb« BehiMi lap Seanaai. l dtu<> with 'tn rmro 
duclioa and Notes to eaeli Pley, end e Duvrtpbice) Skrirh, I y Ukasdi K Mai ^VnJl 

Ihastwttoiit Dpniyaro, h’tlf p ar clnoefit. tar M _ 

Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete Poetical Works. intludinR all 

those A ' Arcadle ' ^itb Portiait Memonel lattoductioo. Noies, dci.. by o Rer A U Gkosav. 1 , 
l>t> Tiifce Vois , crown Bro cloth boaftb. y 0>f each ^ * 

, including Aneedntes of Famous Taverns and 

fj^MwooDADtjdiib CAMm \ lIoniiH. With Coloured I lontis 
I cbidieKtrs 

Sfms^jdcorje R.), Works hy.' 


TiitCvo il'u (tUedbudrds •d esih lictMlnin.er d<f each 
Tba Elng a* Balia. { Dpaaaa ar XAfa. wiibiktllhutrailona. 

■app dana*« Mafflolfa. 

■&*p Jana Ma»Had. 

Tlahlatop*a Crlma. 
g^ht A < iri^AStoi), tc 


( iriJiA ' 

Tw-di 


lay. 


Mansoire el a Landlady. 

My Two WIvaa* 

•leaaaa fpom tha Bhaw. 

Tha Taa Commandmaatai Stnrtes 


(rMtnSvo i^K tuiY cesi r ir eed* 1 >th. i/ 

Tha Oaianit Baaltap aad ftaadart Ihu^t keiOrnKs end Kei /»tti«ns m Prenr sml Vet<«, 

•fir led from litHovH Wnrhe hi K Sui*» 

Tha Casa al Caoega Candlamae. 1 Dagenat Blttlaa. (Irom thtn^frrtrs 


How (ha Poop lilwai mci Horriaia Leadoa. Witii i Irontlvpirce by F IlAKSVku, 

frown flvfl Irwhermi* \t 

Sagonat Dpamae of tha Bay. CroHiiRro it ^ 

ttoAsva rbth tt fxt Mch incturobOiirds.tr n h rlulhlnnp •j iV eic.h. ^ 

Baguaa mad Vagabonds. I Dagoaak Abposd. 

<r»’WKe»o V roch 

Oaaa apon a Ghpistmss Tima. ku in i.ivatwo-. \ > t iiari > s, c.rppn. r l 

In LonoOT ^a Haa rti A Eta py of To-day. _ 

Sister D^ra: A Biography By MAgoARtr X^ohsuai.b, With I'onr 

HustritKin*' De my gv o. pi lurrcover 4/ rkrth "if 

si cetch iey ( Arthur) .— A Match in the Dark. Post 8yo, boards, i s. 
Slann dictionary Cm*) • Ktymologiuil, Uisloncal, and Anecdotal, 


Crown (TO, clotb estn or Of 


Smart (Hawley), Novels by. 

_ Crown B«n clotU 3* hf vvb . poM 8«o. bictun Itourdt. sr eseh. 

^aMtea OBd Baaadtak. | — 


Wtthaot isQiia OP Sdoanea* 


Tka (hitaidap. 

Tha Blangar. Post Svo, plcturi boerd>, u 

Smith (J. Movr), Works by. 


TbaTlaatap p( BMbkaltys 

Crown Hvo clotik 31 M each 


Ik V bf eecl 


BnblMPt 


Tha Erinoa of Apgolft-. 
Tha Wooing of tha Vatar 


%V||ll iwftiu trAtIQfIS 

wh^c •• • 


Pow Pin. doth pftra* tt M 
With miwefouA llhiiitrutonA Powfira doth 


Snaaelleparilia. Decanted by G, S. lEewAans. With Portrait ot 

F^ZPI 1 p sni «slNMtrAlioii^ t>> 1 f%AU Crown Riro doth jr 6 f 

S ociety in Lon don . Crow n 8v o, tr. ; cl o th, It . fid. 

Somerset (Lord Henry),— Songs of Adieu. Small ttoTjap. vef.Os. 





» CHAly O A W INDUS. Publlshera, in St. Lane, t^ndoa, W.C. 

Elizabethan Demonoloxy: An Essa) 

\ 8ve ctivtK t KtfA V 


SpaldinK <T. A., LUB.).- 

n I the iHlief tn the Lu»tenc« of Dewile 

Speight (T. W.), Novels by. 

}uat6ro lUustrated \xMvdt u ench 


• tA ■yttulBS of Marott O^ka* • 
a Bfr DavloUa Ways* k 


Hoodarlnkadj A. flandyaeott MraCa^. 
Tha Ooidan Hoop* 

•ask to JLlfa* 


*ba XioaAwMav Tndady* 

I Bas^a Hamaaoa. 
atttanea In fall. 
Saskand item tba Bm* 


A Barrao Tilla. 


I cloth litnp tt M aich 

I Vila o> Bo Vltef 


A Baorat of tha Baa I Tha Gmy Monk. %ka Maatat of Toaaanaa* 

A Minion of iba Moon A It/>iiMuccof thAKu^a Iltghtnssr 
Tha Baorat of Wyvarn Toirara 
Tha Doom of Siva - — 

The Wah of fate* t n i^. >ry turnis the OBNTUiUAh S Annuai for ta99> Z>Bmy 9 \o tt 


Spenser for Children. By M H lowny 

iyV\Al.llHj hi MAN t.) 1141 cl th caUA 3* 


With Coloured Illustrations 


Spettigue (H. H.) .j-l he Her itage of E ve. Crown 8 vo, cloth. 6 s 
Stafford (John), Novels by. 

DOPle and I. Crown ilvo (.loth *t 6i 

Carlton Prlora. <.r enUri hin filrtof 6t __ ^ 

starry Heavens (The): A I’ostical Bixtiioav Book. Royal jbmo, 

I 111 f vin ( i 


StedniAn (E. C.)i Works by, 

Vleteeian foeta. 


Clown 8vo cloth extra, 9s each. 

I The PoelB ef Amevlea. 


Stephens (Rlccardo, M.B.).— TAe Cruciform Mark: The Strange 

‘ inry < f UK KMIIfjl h» I^NA U 1*1 pofM_I w tVn r 1 #11 ) rrotii^n clpth y 

Sterndale (R. Armltage).- The Afghan Knife: A Novel Post 

8ro (I tl \ </ ——.A—..—.-. 

Stevenson (R. Louis), tVorks by. 

f r t I I krvn nit Oi 6; e 1 i »t hi Intli I ii ( y 6J cd b 

Trevele with a Donkey vv tli TlivtitKiMt.teiy iv^i ii> j is 
An Inland Voyafe With 1 1 r ti t icce I y >Vai i i k ( k vm 


. Citiw fvo lu krun ^Itl p tty etch 

Famlltar Btodlea of Men and Booke* 

The bllvevado Bquattera* Mithlr t i (‘It J r> sikosc 
T ha Marry Man. I Undarwoodai Ferns 

Idamoiiee and Portralta 

Vlrgintbue Puerteque I tl r 1 | Baltada. i Prinaa Otto* 

Acpoaa tha Plalita* wuUwtUcr Mt ic li t) 

Weir of Hermlatone 

llluhti uivns I y A S DoiP I vet Biro Itlh tt 


tbr Hi rr lied } our U "y 
Nt H At \l IAS Nif M 1th 


tit 


A Lowden Balibath Morn* m it . 

Sonde of Travel ( rnn i Kvo I cLr 
New Arabian MIdhta < rot f>v i Lr n lHmq} fr 
Tha Bttlefde Clubi I The Refabe Diamond I 
I ikhl 1 riilN li M I 11) Sm l Cr wnBro ti>t1 
Tha Stavenaon Reader ^4'l um fit atie>\nttnts fftriPKTio MSiLMhidh ihil 
l) I LCin OshUURM.. kicth sr 6(1 bu kyotn ttiittop v (ff 

Stockton (Frank R.). The Young Master of Hyson Hall. With 

n III r J _L> ' INiAlI Dwi swh dndc 11 STPPHrSw CroyaSyo cloth v 

storey tO. A., A.R.A.).- Sketches from Memory. Wifh gj 

J If I •ilyth A ulli f D emyBro 1 I fe gilt top it 6# 

Stories from Foreign Novelists. With Notice* by Hblen and 

Vl /JSIM) KN i romi i>.u tl th ust t -it ( f lot? ili^n vl htdr (s t 

strange Manuscript (A) Found In a Copper Cylinder. Crown 

Bi 1 (1 ealn wui 17 n_vtr li Ik l> f«l I LI 1 f At 1 ' 6^ | ost V ) illuitr te 1 bo inl<i t 

Strange Secrets. Told by bvHiv 1 iizoaxald, Co’jan Uovle Flok 

r w.,) Mah^at V y stttp ill is rs »i 1 ttI *1 

Strutt (Joseph). — The Sports and Pastimes of the People of 

BntfianA. It cli 1 n*cthr RurAt 111 U ti It n tii M»( mes M turrr Showsidc fron 
( erAfli t l(Tf 1 1( the I rc eii) 1 imt. I fitvd ly IV)| 1 1 \ i ii M. 11 1 ^4 Ilijbtrt{i jija ClPl U 

Uvt' tl tb i*)rt -- 'J 




WlNUUS, Publl«hel^<, lil St Matin’s Une. London, W C 03 
Swift’s (D««ii) Choice Works, lOtProse and Ver<ie With Memoir, 

Porirut ai d 1 acMmlk.sot il 6 M*\psu (rewnBvo cloth ^ 

AalllTar's TnkV«U» and A Tale of a Tab J Pvu h ilt > un 1 t 
^ Joaathan Aw ItBi A bt udv I tii ki nc itk tr « iHv i st | ^ 

Swlnbunie (Algernon €.)> Works by. ^ '' • 

■^aeflona from (ha FooUoal Worka of Songs of ttaa BpplngtUoae* irounR^n a. 

C> Bwliibaniao Peap 8vo it \ Staalao In Bongo (-rnmiB\o 71 

■ary Stuart t ^Tni*Bdy Crotnflo s 
Trlatpam of Lypnaaaao Cr w sv > 

A Cantupy of lloundala Sm ill 41 1 


Peap 8 vo 1 1 

Atalanta In CalydODi < rown f 0 

Chaatalwd 0 A 1 rnecctj Crowiiv jt 

Foama and Balladio 1 iRsr si kti t Croon 
8vo or fcap 8vo 0* 

Pooaao and •alladBo SrconhSi tt frP at 

Foams S Ball^a liiiHiiSiKii'o lt i\ 

Bongs bafora Bunrisso Croan^ty 


n 


, Btodlaa In Bong. 

■ary Stuart t ^Tni*Bdy 
TrlatPam of Lypnoaaoi Cr w sv 
I A Cantupy of lloundala 
A Mtdanmmop HoUdsyo 1. ro» i/v 
Marino FallaroiA irii{ d) (r tvitt 
I A Study of Vletor Hugo, rronuiv (> 

1 JBlsoallantas Cr wnSv lu 
loOOrlna A UrownSro ft 

I A Btudir of Ban Jonaon Lr>H i»t 1 t 
\ Tha Blatara Vlnktly CrKiis v 
Aatpophal. s. Cr Mi/v 7 
Btudlaa in Fpoaa and Poetry, t r hv a 
Tha Tala of Balan. Ur k« 

, Bcaamuntl Quean of the Xeombarda 
I 1 P I) l H H O f 


nga before Bunrisa. Croan^ty 

Botfiwalli Alrvady Cr««m8\ 1 

Bongo of Two Nations Cm« 81 
Ooorga Cbapman. ( Siv V i i i 11 

klA'Cs Wurlts ) Crtwntfi vif 

Bsaays and Btudloa. ( r an ti > 

BraonthottS* A Irairrdy Lnw H 
A Hoto on Charlotte Baonta 1 r 
A Study of Bhakaopaara. c r « 1 1 

Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours t In Soirch of the Picturesque m Stiarr h 

/ • I 11^ f 


« r Ccnwiliti n ai 1 1n Self ] f t U 1 
Atill r J (. t| MIN ( r t 11 K 


(. 1 itrM Hill tr ti 


Talne’s Hlstoiy of English Literature. 1 ranslati>d hj JIfnki Va> 

1 AUN lourScl snull dci 3 Hi rl Ui t tr I 1 1 1 I VI iDiriV.ln VI liru rw 

8 j cit di t ktr-i I f 

Taylor (Bayard). ~ Diversions of the Echo Club: Ilnrlebonos of 

Molcrn Wiitt ih 1 tht I tl 1 ■ ^ 

Taylor (Tom).— Historical Dramas: 'Jiism Dari Iwim Am 

Asn CKOWN lllh I ) Jl S m \ l N I Aipwi I III > \V I AVSf I IMS I I If VM 
lA SSHiN C fWUb I e tin 

Temple i8lr Richard, Q.C.S.I.). -A Bird’s-eye View of Pictui- 

e«tua]nlt With v IHi itrdtie i IjttcAuihr < i «n a > <l th mU tny 6t 

UyH. J JENVINI.S 


Tennyson (Lord) : A Biographical Sketch. 

r« rtr tit 1 1 «H 8v cloth ir 6/ 

Thackerayana : Notes and Anecdotes With Coloured 1 loiitispieri' and 

Hiindrwiaof Skalchvsl y W It I tAM MAkI If tf I TllAri r I vv (r vn Srvu lllixti j 

Thames, A New Pictorial History of the. By A & Kuaussf 

VVtth340 llluatrat wws F o^t 8 t o cl th ir 6f 

Thomas (Annie). — The Siren’s Web: 

Society Crown a\e ci>th v 

Thomast(Bertha), Novels by. 

Proud Malala (nwnSs ti f)i )r f i 

Tha Vlolln*PlayaPo cromi Sv i th < / 

Tha Bouaa on tna Boar < Mwn 8 i 
In • Oathadml City. < ruvni e v i ii 3^ i i i 


With 


A Koraunce of Ion ton 


Craasldn 

t «v 1 


fl tr U 11 rl 


Thomson’s Seasons, and The Castle of Indolence. 

ductlOQbyAU ANCUhNINi HAM T1I4HUI (r U IS 1 st^ 111 | | 

Thornbuty (Walter), Books 

^Tba Ufa and Coppaapondanea ot t ■. i 


_ r?' ff 

With Intro- 


Corraapottdanea or f M. w Turaar. \\tt\ i thillluurinjMinf i 

* Two Woodcuts Me« 411 1 R vist t t lit a Crown 8 iu ciMli sr cr 


Old Btorlaa Ba-told. 


lUiisuttcd boards sj- ench 

I Talas for tha Vartaan. 


Tlmbs (John), Works by. Crown Svo cloth, 35. 6d each. 

Clnba and Club Lite In Eaondont An<NKkt«s of its Pimout Coflee houses II stplnc i 
Tsvems Hithit IHu tratiens 

■n^Bb Boaantrloa and Booantricltlaai 5 t jnet of Delusions Iintostires Smrti l S ii« 
Fceeotnc Artists Theatncjl Fr Ik Ar Wul gd lttj>tr*iiunb osi ires apt rii t <1 iiev 


Trollope (Anthony), Novels by. 

CrrwnSvo dotheatri each 


Tha Way Wa Liva Nowt 
Ptaa ViakmanBo i Mation Fay. 


boArli ar earh 

ISu* ^<^*^Mngb‘a Family, 
I _5ba Land-Laacnarr 

PoitBvo illusmted Iw irdf •/ each 


Bapt In Oia Darki 
Tha Ooldan Lion of Oraapart* 


I na ARigrioaib 


cSfdlSSi.*"""’ 



a« CHATTO^ WINDUS, Publishers, (ii St. Martin'* Lan*. LowImi, W.C. 

Yates (Edif^nd), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, », each. 
— ' Cantawar. ' 


Tba Ferlarn Hap*. 


‘ ZZ* (L. ZangwUI).— A N lneteeMthCeBtury Miracle, Cr.8vo.y.6«<. 
Zola (Emile), Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 31. 6i, each. 

Tha roxtun* at taa Houtan*. finui ny fskest a. virersiLv. 

IIMa MIbumIIb TnuiMMMlML LctlMd V 1 ZRTKI.I.Y. 

Tb« Con«V«M of [Sfwrtiy, 

HlS Sx Alonoy (BniMift IIO«iOil)i WHb sn Introdttctbn by RftNR>T A. VlZSTlLLY. 

Tta« Dram*ftho» (L*AMon«i«iK Wtth lirtrodurtlen by u. A. VUSTSLLY. 

Tho Fftt and kh« TMn. TrAiulated by Brn^^i a. ViZBTbLLV. 

Monty' Tran'^l.itu t by MRNhSr A. Vi2Ptpu.Y. 

Th« IfeWiifljJ* Tr,in4.ite4 by E. A, Vi^P reu V. 

Thn Draam* 1 ranslaUil by hLlilA CHAsb. With Eipht niustntfnn" by JPANNIOT. 

DoctOP PMOat* Trinslatailliy I*. A. V{ZgTBU.V. with Parttait of tUa Autho(» 

LovPUft. 1 ranslated ^ LtSiiSr A Vt/bl r t LY* 
ftORiR* Truislatect by Frnkst A. VirFibLiv. 

Pnrlft. ‘T r.in Uif4 by F.RNf.sr A, VtZt f Pt 1 Y. 

rruUftt)nMSiFiconAli4)a iTomUiad •uid Edited, wnhaa bitruducuvn, bj E, A. Vjzetfi i.y. 


WUh ZoU In Enlland. Iij T itNrsr A.Vtyi itTi.V. With Tour ronr,ilt 5 Crnwn Cvo, rioili y 6>t. 

SOME HOOKS CLASSIFIED IN SERIES. 

For fuller c<tl>i}ocniu/:, tn alphabebeal arransementt pp. i -*6. 

The Mayfair Library. Post Svo, cfoth limpu 21 . 6^ per Votuma. 

.j H„ »v n Thmtrteid AmMoUr By Jacob LARn*00D. 

OftietlVM. tty E. LYNN union. 

Wtoeh SteriM. By !&. lymn I.in roN. 
rutimn and PUyere. By R. Maccrkoor. 

»ew ?B«1 nd TirglBiR. «y W. u. MALLor K. 
Momi ot febynir. Edited by H, C, Pbnnkil. 
ThofRAB * Ills Life and Aims By M. A PaoE. 
Psek Ml PkVMoa. »y H. V. ITk'npi u 
^ ffuu Be Mddlad. By II. C. PRNKLt.L. 

By Hon. HUGH KOWtRV. 

Wfc-e PiiiinjUk BwIIon. Hi Howlby. 

Ttt« fULoaophy ei^wtwrlttBc. * 

By Btr«u»tHUd»» Uy Wii JUM SPMOF. 
Lbbvee fteia » Nntondist » Mou Book. By Dr. 
Andrew WiusON. 


^ipi Mfld (teidditiM 
f li« Ai^y cohuui of 


HyW, n AOaMv 

' no TUbm * 


M«l«achoty AjUtOMtisd At<ri4tt:iiiettt of ti"ft ion. 
A lovnwy RmmI Uy Booa. By K. ills UF. 

'liAiwUied liy HfdiHY Anwt Li. 

PoeUeni Ingravlilaa. ByW T. ixin-iON. 

T)m ORPtnerd ?npm »y biN Hi r. d 

W. 8 OUbart a Playt. 1 lireo S< nos. * 

ftofld of Irish Mil «ad Boaioar 
Anlaap oRd ttolr Ibatarr By Atr A Ilrbrs. 
borUl Prssinrr Ily Sir A. Hi Li's 
Automtofl^saijfut'inbls ttys) W. IKii ui >. 
Cnrlesltlwof OntlcisA. HyH.j Ilnmn^o. 


^'rnra of Coustry Ur* liv ) (mARn 
Ls Ueii d ArUmr: boln turns trvm MAi LORY* 

Thn Peatloal Works of Alexoador Pom 
XB voralawef Iho Bebe Olub. Bayarp Tj^ior. 


Utu« Etsnyo- fiom Lamo'e Lei it s 
F ersnMOkaocdoUs.^By Ja^h l.AKW<>on. 

The Golden Library* Sio, doth Unip.st. per Votuma, 

longs fM* lUlon. By W. C. Bi-nvim i *• •• -.1 - . . 

Llvss of tko HncroBMCsrs. Bv tv. o«ii>.\tN. 

Tha Antoernt of ths Brrnkfast Xsblo. by ] 

OUVEK W&.Sni'I.L HOI Mb 

Tals for a Ohl unsy Oonsr. Ii> M i<’.H IlfM 

Handy Novels* Fc4p.h%o, cloth Soardisii.&teBeb. 

A tost Bo«l BvW L Amifn. t Seten S b o p s r oof Bphf , M.H. CrLPRUH.u 

Dr PotUasrsPEllsRt. By Gft \NT At Li's I Token fkORiltebWRy. ByH.HEWaULi. 

Moni* O*rlo Ii**** Bavkp i i. | Ths Old Mold olwoelMit. By A. ST. Aubyn. 

Btnck Spirits ud Whit e ^ By R A. < x AM > Jfodost attt> Sh^ By Ala.V St. AURMr. 

My Library, printed on laid paper, post Svo, balMiozburffbe, sa M. aach. 

Tbs Jonrnnl of Uaiurce da OnsriB. • fMelle JehastODO. By Charles rcade. 

Ths DraanUo Essoys or Cha£^s hush. Peg WaORKtea. By CBajobs Rsade. 

CitatioBAndExhfflla*UonefWUUMD8h«kspenr«. I 

nv IV S 7 ANil il5 ^ . ' 

The Pocket Library, post hvo, printed on laid paper and Lf.<bd.. ss, each. 


OlstVOnOBT. IlynniLLAi'SAVAEtN. 
StehlasonCinuot. HI istiAtcd Iw C. t K'MKwHavk 
A tttoemi of tto BTsokiMkdfoMe A'td Tha Proltuoi 
at the BreahtMLTable. By O. w. iiolmi 
P roelastBl Xiettsn ef BinlM Puetl 
WUas oad Oddities. By TnottAi lioon. 

Leigh XoatB SsMys. Edited bvC. oilier 
T hs larhtr's Choir. By Douglas Jkxkohl 


*.*.*,** w,* MX.-'UU,. 

The Emysof Ella Uy Cuaklfs Lamb. 
AaeedotM of the Otom. By Jacob Lakwuud, 
The Splcareaa, dee. By Tkdmas Moore. 

Plays by I^CUARD Brinsley Sheridan. 
BalUTer'sTrnvels, Ac. By Ucaa SwiFi. 
Thoaioa's SeasoBs Illustrated. 

Whites aatam Hlsl^ of aelborae. 


Popular Sixpenny Novels. Medium Svo. 6J, each : cloth, u. each. 

AUBerUaadOsaditleas or Hen. SyWALiLR Motht. ByOviDA. 


Bbsakt 

Ths Oolden Batterfty. By Waltek Ulsant 

tud jAMLbRiCR. 

Tbs Bseoistor. Uv HALL Cainb. 

The Shadov el a Orino by Hall Caiab. 
AfttoMSa. By WiiHir Couib«. 

Tbt UeemtoBe. By Wilkie Cult tna 
T he Woman la White By Wilrip Com ' va. 

Ths Dtsd Sseret K> Wir.Kia ( 1 i.i i\.w 


By 


Vndsr Two Plw. By OrioA. 

By Pvov. By MHBk PA^ n. 

Pai WoaxiCteR. sad Ohiistae JohostOBo. 

CMARUS K&ADR. 

^KbAPB Md lbs aearth. By Charles 
tt Is New Toe Late te Vend. By 
BardCR^ By charltls kraur. 



iy Mr*. ALBXANDBR. 
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• Ur M. U OTHAM.EDWARDS. 
EDWAto 'loiLEStON. 

Boxy. 

By a. MANVILLE PENN. 

The HewMlatrtao. i The Tiger Lily 
WlkneM to the DeeA | The Waite Virgin. 

By PERCY FITZGERALD. 

Sella Donna. | Saeoad Mra Tlllotaon. 

Never Forgotten. { Savmt^' Sva Brook# 


Polly. , 

Pawl Sw. I .Tk^Lady^of Bn|^eme. 


By P. PITZOBRALD and otb 

Strange leoreto 

Dy ALBANY DE PONBLANQUE. 

FUtay Lacrt 

By R. e. PRANCILLON. 

Olympia. i Xing nr Saavmir 

One hr One. Bomanroa of the Law, 

A Eeto Onmn. Brnea of load, 

oaeoa Oepbatna. I A Dm Mtd hla Shadow. 

By HAROLD PRBDBRIC. 

Beth 'a Brether’a Wife, t* Tha Lawton Oirl « 
Prefaced by Sir BARTLE PRETO. 
Paadorang Han 

By EDWARD OARRBV^^ 

nie Capol Girl* 

Ry GILBERT QAUU 

A Btranga Mnnwcrlpt. 

By CHARLES OIBBO^ 

SoMn •ray. , Xa llonowr Bo^Md 

Fanm Free Flower of the Foreat 

For Leek of •eld. ' Tko Braae of Yarrow 

What wlU World Boy T The GMdaa Shaft 
In Lovo aad War. i Of High Oogroe 
For the SJng. { tfy Mead and Btroam. 

la Paatarae woon. I Loving a Draam. 
Onoam of tha Moadww. A Hard Kaot. 

A Hanrt’e MWoa. HaartV Dalimt. 

Tha Daad Baart. I ■ood-llen^ 

By WlLLfAM GILBERT. 

Dr. Ainfeln’a ^oata. ] The Wtard af tha 
Jomm Doko. I Vonatala' 

By ERNEST GLANVILLB. 

Tha Laat Hairom ‘ ~ *“ 

AFalrCoioBlat. 
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Uy e. C. PRICE. 

V*l«AtlM } Kri lA&rMt«r AtvU 

Ti»« rorvlfiier* } Oarald 

By RICHARD PR^CB. 

MIm UAZVttU % ABCLtlOni 

^ By JAMES PAYN. 

Pcftlncl « 9 u£h , f bt iaih_of ib* Tew« 
Mv-plip »IUi«T 
A Conntr Family 


At Her llaiiy 
Cl il s Tryst 
ll'e GirfariUor ciyffi 
*ti< Poster BroUieis 
P >uud Dead 
The Best of fiaebiade 
WaJeriWoid 
II <1100 

} alien Fert&aes 
Uomoroas Btoriri 
£2W Reward 
A Manns HeeldrAee 
Milk Abbey 
Ue Fiosr 
UnderOae Rnof 
Hlyh BpuiU 

I orlyoa a Veer 

I I OB) Esi e 

xiasb On.v 




CaantieWe^d 


Bohday Tasks 
A Pel feet TreMwe 
What Hr Cost Her 
A Coafldeatlal Aseal 
Glow worm Tales 
The Bai at MUIioa 
Banns Btetiee 
host air Massiniiberd 
A Wamaa s VenBeaBts 
The Family BcaMgrai • 
OveadoUae e Ifarraet 
LlkeFathei Uke Pan 
Married Beaeaib Him 
, Bet Wooed bat Won 
, Leei B'atk than Ware 
Painted 

I Bone Private Vfewe 
I A Orajio from a Thorn 
The Mysteiy of Mir 
brUsfl 

The Word and the Will 
, A Priooe of the Blood 
I A Trrtaa Patient 
CHARI ES RUADB. 

A Terrible Temptation 
ronl Play 

The Waaderlnf Reir 
Hard CMb . 
BlnglelieaitHrid Doable 
face 

Good btorles of Mea and 
ether Animals 
Pes Woftrston # 

(rrtfflth Oiuut 
A Perilous Bevret 
A BPjpletoa 
Piadlant 
A Woman Hater 


II Is N«vai Too Late to 
Mend 

f'hristi* lohii4tai>e 

The IV uUe MarrlafS 

Pot Yoareeif in lite 
Place 

tovs M« Little Lor* 

Ms Long 

The CInieter and the 
ktearth 

Tha Course of Tree 
Lots 

The Jilt 

Tn* Autobiography of, 
a Thief I 

Dy Mrg. J. H. RIDDELL. 


, The Dnlnhablted Renee 
Ihe M>eter 7 in Palace 
Oardena 

I The Buna Curse 
Idle Ta.ct 


Weird Btoilet 
Pistv Water 
111 r Mother e Darling 

I I * Pi lace of Waiee a i 
Oardea Party 

Bv AMELIE KI>ES. 

raibara Deriag 

lit r w. KOUIINSUH 
Women a V SirAr)>e .1 The Woman in the Dark 

II I Hands Of Justice 

lU JAMLS RUNCIMAN. 

A hoo'r LDdSiholsre 

(.1 me Bvlmatgna Bwmtheart 

fly W CLARK KUSM.LU 
Pound the Qallev Fire | An Oicen Trasedy 
On the 1 0 k sle Head Mr bh (•niate i oniee 
In tha Middle Watch AleaeonWideWideBea 
A Vojab* to tha Cape ' Good Blilp Mohoik 
A Book Cor the Haia 1 Tlie Phantom Oaath 
mock Xs Uethe Han? 

The Mystery ol tha XI«attofOak 
Cca\n Btar ^ he Convict Ship 

The Boisance of Janny The Ta e of tlw Tern 
Harlewa Tha Lai* Entry 

by DORA KUbSLLL. 

A Country Bweatheart 
By OBOROe AUGUSTUS SALA 
DaelUht and Daylight 

By oeOkaR R. SIMS 

Tha Hint o Belle I Zeph 

Mary Jure a Hamoln ‘ 


Bdary Jane MarrieA 
Talcs of To day 
Dramas of LUe 
Tiniletep • Crime 
Ity Two Wi 


Memoirs of a landlady 
Scenes from tna dhow 
The JO Ccmmaadaeata 
Dagoaet Abroad 
Bognes and Tagabamde 


By ARTHUR SKRTCHLEV. 

A UaUb ta tho Darh. 

By HAWLEY SMART. 

Wtthoac Love or Lleoneo I Tho nasger. 
Bantrlie and Boaedlcfc I Long Odds 
Tha Maeter of Bathkstty | 

By T. W. SPEIOHT. 

The M> lienee of Boron SackioUfe 
Dtsc I The LenawatorTragedy 

ThwOoWen Reop Borgo a Bemsnee 

Beodwinhed I Qnlnaaeo In Fall 

By Davlone Ways ' A Hnshand from the Ban 

By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 

A FsUow 01 Trinity i Orcfiard DaBerel 
The Jnnior Dean I IntheFacaoftheWerlA 
Master of Bt Benedict a ths TromlsU Diamonds 
To HU Own Master I 
_ by R. A. STERNDALR. 

The Afghan Haifa 

Ity R. coins STBVENSON. 

Mew Arabian Rights 

by BERTHA THOMAS. 

Oreistda j fhs IHolia Player 

by WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Mannea | Old Btoiiee Retold 
By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
Diamond Out Diamond 

By,R ELEANOR TROLtOi'E. 

Like Ships upoa tha I Anno Pnroasa 
Boa t Mabel e Piogrsae 

Bt ANIHONY TROLLOPE 

Fraa 1 rohmana The Land Leagnere 

Merinn Pay i The Amoiiean Bmatov 

Kept ID the Dark Mr Bcajrhoroagh e 

J>hn Cald^te Paal^ 

Tha Wav Wo Uvo Row I OoldenLlenof Oranpora 
by J. T. IROWBRIDOe. 

FarneU a |t*|>f 

BvTvN - 

Btenoe from rnrolgn I 

fly AIARK TWAIN. 

A Pleasure Irip on the life on the Mbalaslpal 
Continent | The Prince and tno 

The Dllrtod Are Pauper 

Huckleberry Finn A Taakeo at the Court 

MaikTwalnsBket^bes I of JUng Arthur 
TomBawrer , Tho £1000 ODD Bank 

A Tiaipp Ahiond Ifote 

BivtsB whitOM cpbant % 

by C. C rRASCR.T\TLER. 

MlftroM Judith 

By SARAH TVTLCR. 

The Brld* I rasa j The Huguenot Family 


TUROEMICrP. ftc. 

ilgn HovoUete 


The Slaekhall aheets 
What BAeCameThrengk 
Bf a. tf and the Beaut. 
Oltoytoao JaqioUne 


Bnrlod Dtamende 
Bt MuasoeOity 
LadvB^ 

Hobleesa Oblige 
Duappeored 

By ALLEN UPWARD. 

The Qneen against Owen I Prince of AalUatau 
Ood Save the Queen I 

By AARON WATSON and LILLIAS 
WASSERMANN. 

The Margnle ef Cerabas 

by WILLIAM WESTALL. « 

Tenet Money 

By Mre. F. H. WILLIAMSON. 

Cbiid Widow 

by J. S. WINTER. 

Cavalry Llf* I Bsgfaeatal LegMds 

By n. P. WOOD. 

The Pasienuer from Beetland Yard 
The Englishman of the Rue Gain 
By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 
RacMl Armstrong . or. Love and Ttmelogy. 

By EDMUND YATES. 

The Psvlom I OasUway 


A CbJ 
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